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ToO— —, 
Ove thoughts are with thee in the stranger's land ; 
Uur home is sad; we miss thee every where ! 
All breathe thy name when meet the ‘ household band,’ 
And thou ‘rt remembered in each heart's lene preyer ! 
Thou hast gone from us in the dawn of Youth: 
Thou wilt return with Manhood on thy brow: 
Earth’s thousand snares must tempt thy virtue's truth, 
Yet come back, brother! pure in soul 48 now. 
Our father’s hopes are centred in thy weal: 
Think of his triamph should proud Fame be thine! 
Think of his sorrow should high Pleasure steal 
Thy spirit’s love, and win thee to her shrine! 
Our mother prays that now, while Hope 's revealing 
The iris-splendors she on Youth bestows, , 
Thou ‘It give the first fruits of unshadowed Feeling 
To Him whose glory through Creation glows. 
For should'st thou taste Affliction'’s Marah-fount, 
'T will seem most sweet if He support and cheer ; 
And cagle-like thy spirit's wing may mount 
Beyond tle darkness that bewilders bere. 
I have watched o'er thee, from thy childbood's hour, 
As Woman watches o'er the lov'd alone, 
And, since our parting, bill-side, stream and bower 
All speak of pleasures with thy presence flown! 
Is ¢4y heart, too, with thoughis of olf days filled ? 
Oh, am I cherished as in boyhood's time, 
When many an eve thy bosom's chords I thrilled 
With taie and song of each immortal clime f 
Twice have the buds on our young sister's grave 
Blossomed apd faded since we breathed farewell ! 
How oft again myst Spring-wreaths o'er it wave 
Ere thou and I of light and shade there tell? 
Now onward, brother! Years are flying fast: 
Prove not a dreamer on Youth's flowery shore, 
But from each mine of brilliant ages past 
Bid Kaowledge o'er thee richest treasures pour. 
With high Ambition we would have thee yearn 
To blend the Scholar’, Patriot's, Christian's fame ; 
Think of the dead whose memories pufest burn, 


And for thy beacon take some stainless name! 
Albany, Oct. 1539. 





Correspondence of The New-Yorker. 


NGTES ON ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND.—wNo. VI. 


Yorx to Leeps by enilroad; but not the most pleasant way | 


of proceeding, the train being usually bothered wish cars 
loaded with coal—sometimes to the extent of seventeen of 
them, each one containing about three tons’ weight. 1 ar- 
rived here late on Seturday ofternoon; and the avenues to the 
oli Fly Market in New-York, when that place—so noted for 


eels and Long Island ‘ niggers'—was yet in its prime, never 


presented a more bustling appearance, on a like occasion, 
than did the market thoroughfares of Leeds on the day in 
question ; for until eleven o'clock at night, did crowds of well- 


bebaved and decently-clad artisans pour along, with their |) 


baekets well filled with meats and vegetables; and this, too, 
in a season of great depression of trade. But whether the 
said baskets ever saw more than one Saturday night in the 
week, is a question by itself. In the market square are 
spread out, on the pavement, all manner of things for sale: 
crockery, shoes, old clother, &c.; while open stalls, filled with 
like materials, line the whole area and several streets about. 

The Sunday passed over here as quictly as in the most 
isolated village in England, though there are about 80,000 
inhabitants in the city proper. Fair, prim quakers, method- 


—— ——— 


| ists, and divers other classes of dissenters, all have elegant | the nobility and country gentlemen from the turf altogether. 
| churches bre, and form large and respectable congregations. | Lord Fitzwilliam, one of its greatest patrons, who used to 
i Wandering along the skirts of the town, I was surprised to || dash on to the grounds with no less than three brilliant equipa- 
hear as it were a great number of voiees singing a bymn, and |) £°- attends now with buta single carriage and pair of horses; 
| was at@ boss to knédw Whence the cound proceeded; until, | while many others substitute post-coaches for their own car- 
| slowly issuing from a green lane thickly screened by tall thorn || riages. Such a state of things is heavily felt in the town it- 
hedges, a sad group advanced, bearing to their last resting- | self, which has so long been kept up and supported by these 
, Place the remains of a young girl of fifteen—a member of the || races alone. As regards the race-course itself, I do not think 
| Sunday Scheol which this mourning company composed. The || it is any better adapted to the purpese than our own on Long 
coffin was borne along by nine young females about the age H Island; but tHe neat, capacious stand, and the buildings for 
| of the deceased, bands of white linen being passed around || the stewards and judges, are perfect models of their kind. 
| it and held in the hands of the bearers, leaving just sufficient || You might fancy one half the houses in Doncaster to be ho- 
space for the coffin to swing clear of the’ground. I stood | tels and taverns, for, turn which way you will, a sign of some 
! gazing after them, as they wound up a neighboring hill, till || sort stares you out of good countenance. I here give you an 
| the chant of those youthful voices came faintly back upon the | exact copy of an inscription on a monumental slab placed on 
| breeze, and at last died in the distance. \, the outside of a wall of the old church here, to show you that 
Took a ride out to Wakefield, to dine with a friend in the | there must have been some virtue existing in Doncaster ia 
| placedistant from Leeds nine and a half miles. This isa the memorable '76, as well as at Bunker Hill and Lexington: 
quiet little place, with an ancient church in the centre. The | “To the Memory of 
| land in the neighborhood is very rich, and highly cultivated. Joxatuax Boapmas, of this town, 
Here have I been Juxuriating for a week at the house of my | An Ras weg ae — a 
respected friend, John Hatfield Gossip, Esq. To one like | . . Ayam 


} 

} 

| In his own art he was without an equal; 
\ myself—who actually doat upon a country life, and am never And his talents might have qualified him for 
| more happy than when my back is turned, 1f only for one | 





Higher employments. 





little day, upon the Babel-like, dusty, filthy city, and all its 


j, attendant train of quackery, knavery and humbuggery—this 


| was indeed a treat, to have free ramble over, und fullest scope 


\! for observation upon, one of the finest estates in Yorkshire. 


[ faund more of the stirring, thorough man of business in my 


He died July 30th, 1776.” 
Doubtless, in those famous days of the merry chase, a ‘ velvet 
hunting-cap maker," who was without an equal in the art, 
was not the least izaportant personage in the sperting town 
of Doncaster; ind an Earl, at least, must have peaned his 


| friend, than I had yet met with here; and he reminded me epitaph. 
| strongly «£ our own Yankee settlers of the West. A ride of About four miles farther on is the village of Conisbro’; and 
| four miles from Hatfield House brought us to Hatfield Moor, thither I went to visit the ruins of the castle, said we be the 
! which belongs to Mr. Gossip, and contains about 4,000 acres, moet perfect specimen of the kind now existing in Britain. 
| which my friend is fast turning to account by bringing it into The first view of the ruin is most picturesque; situated =—S 
|| a sound, arable staie; and the only wonder is, how such a gentle eminence, the top of this majestic tower rises out from 
thing has been allowed to lie dormant so long. The moor, the thick and lofty wood which surrounds it on all sides. It 
in its present state, is estimated to be worth about £1 sterling is we ay Papa P aay anSe minute historical description 
| per acre, and the whole expense of bringing each acre into of this famous fortress; suffice it to say, thet upwards of 1300 
tillage at about £14; and when completed, the lowest frac- 7°" have elapsed since even the first mention of it is made 
tion that such land would sel! for would be £40 per acre. im history. It is said to have been currounded by eight walls. 
The undertaking is a vast. one, and is well worthy the great A part ealy of the inner one now remains, which is ad a 
resources and eriterprise of the talented proprietor. Lind- thickness. The weed bore mast have oll sprung up since the 
holme is the ancient nume given to a small house, with about date of its ruin. The stronghold, or keep, forms the — 
sixty acres of poor, sandy land lying in the very centre of the , spoken of, the wall of which is circular, and werd 700 
{| moor—the property, also, of Mr.G. Walter Scott, in his feet in circumference ; and the hight of the ruin is 86 fost. 
| *Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ mentions this place, which, it The whole is strengthened by six heavy buteresees, — 
I\ seems, was « fambdue hunting-ground of old: the whole depth of the tower. Surrounding this was a fosse 
twenty feet deep; and the entrance to the keep was by a 
draw-bridge, from which a flight of thirty-two rough stone 
steps ted up to a narrow door, which opened at once to the 
interior. The whole forms a stupendous piece of masonry, 


“The stag-hounds, weary with the chare, 
Mt Lay stretched upon the rushy Hoor, 

H And urged io dreams the forest chase 

1} On Hatfield heath or Lindholme moor.” 


There are also about 7,000 acres of thorn moors in this vi- 
i cinity, which the proprieters contemplate proceeding with in the few narrow loop-holes alone breaking in upon its pertect 
| the same manner as with those of Hatfield. | solidity. The interior presents but a hollow surface, and the 
After all, I should judge farming in England to be more pre- | ascent to the top is made partly by short flights of steps 
\| carious in regard to crops than in America, and very harass- | within the walls, and partly by a narrow stone shelving which 
| ing to the farmer. The Inst three seasons here have beén | seems to have been formed for the support of the flooring 
, 80 cold and wet as to excite the very worst fears, at times, || beams. There are many small rooms and curious little pla- 
for the safety of even a portion of the crops; and tu those \ ces in the walls, the uses of which cannot be properly detined 
who are obliged to rent their lands at such exorbitant rates, | at the present day. From the top is a most magnificent and 
a slight failure in an average crop is a fearful thing. About } extended view of the country round. The Don flows quietly 
| this reighborhood, land generally rents at from $3 25 to $4 | on at your feet, and adds greatly to the beauty of the scene. 
| per acre per annum; and some farm 2,000 acres at this rate. And here, on the plains beneath the castle, was laid the scene 
Doncaster is but nine miles from Hatfield, and merely in- || of the tournament in Ivanhoe. The mighty Bard did well in 
| teresting as containing one of the greatest race-courses in || such a choice. And who can tell, thought I, now that Lord 
Great Britain. But the races have wofully fallen off in late | Eglintoun has led the way, but that from this very spot may 
years, owing, in a great measure, to the unprincipled manner yet again be witnessed the splendid array of bannered knights, 
in which the sports have been conducted—the whole manage |, and beauty’s queen once more award the prize to him whom 
ment having passed into the hands of jockies and low vad | the applauding thousands shall hail as chief? We shal! see, 
blers of all sorts, who have, by their repeated frauds, driven 4.8. 
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AN ORPHAN’S THOUGHT. 

Ou, I have none to love me well— 
To weep when I am low; 

What matters, then, how soon this heart _ 
Is cold as mountain snow ? 

I’ve none to dwell in tender thought 
Upon my memory, 

And not a lip will smile the leas 
When I shall cease to be. 

But let the moon's soft rays illume 
My lowly. place of rest, 

And the freed spirit soar to some 
Bright island of the blest; 

And let the winds whose song I loved, 
By forests taught to moan, 

Come forth at eve and softly breathe 
A requiem, sweet and lone. 

And then the sleeper will not miss 
The many voices dear 

Whose absence made Life's pilgrimage 
So desolate and drear; 

For, oh! the winds! the whispering winds! 
The restless and the free ! 

Far more than human voice, have been 
Familiar sounds to me! 


Perchance a gentle forest flower 
Above my grave will spring, 

Not planted there by Friendship’s hand, 
But some wild zephyr’s wing ; 
Eve’s genial dews wil: nurse its bloom, 

In soft midsummer air, 
And stars be glassed in crystal drops 
That hang in beauty there. 
Unmarked 't will spread its petals fair 
To catch the morning ray, 
Then lonely, lonely will it wave 
Till twilight fades away. 

Nor cultured, nor beloved, ’t will speak 
Of one who slumbers near— 
Whose rest will be as sweet and deep, 

Unhallowed by a tear! 


Montrose, Pa. A. LP. 


From Friendship's Offering, for 1840. 
EGYPT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE * PROVOST OF BURGES,’ &C. 


Eerrt!—What a crowd of strange thoughts does the very 
namecall up! Egypt-—the land of science and of art, when 
Greece was yet unknown and Rome slumbered an invisible 
embryo in the distant future! Egypt—whose antiquities 
Salsa ade the world retains, and look cold- 

on them but as things of yesterday! Egypt—that was a 
country and a le ere Israel arose, and when Abraham 
journeyed to Mizraim! 

Marvelous land! Where are thy corvals? They are 
names alone. Where are their cities? ‘ Babylon is heaps’ 


—mounds of earth and pools of water alone tell where she | 


stood. But thy monuments, over whose granite heads thop- 
sands of years have rolled, still frown in giant strength on the 
beholder, and strike down that scepticism which else might 
call thy chronicled story but a fairy fable or a dream ! 
Thebes !—the Hecatompylos—the city of a hundred gates, 
through each of which she could send forth two bundred 
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names and unmesning titles! The histories that lie\writ in 
yonr venerable sctolls are as dark, as fathomless as ever. 

Enough, enough !—The brain grows dizzy with the search, 
and curiosity droops, oppressed apd stifled, in your rayless 
caverns. Let-us revisit the upper air and contemplate the 
marvels which still lie open to our unforbidden gaze. 

The very resembles no other on the earth's surface. 
Two ridges of hills wall in a narrow strip of land five hun- 
dred miles in length, and, except where it joina the Mediter- 
ranean, seldom more than ten, and sometimes rot even two, 
miles in bteadth. There, fruitful to a degree that —— 
asks the aid of cultivation, it lies a garden bounded on 


mighty and mysterious Nile, without one feeder, without one 
tributary stream, through all its course} self-suppl'ed, self- 
existent, and solitary; originating probably in the minds of 
the inhabitants that feeling of ‘ oneness’ which led them to 
carve column, every obelisk, every statue, however 
enormous, one single stone. 
And why does Egypt bloom a garden in the wilderness ? 
Behold its single cause, the Nile! Well might the dwellers 
on its banks it as a holy thing. A purer and more 
enlightened faith can scarcely look without awe onthis mighty 
| instrument in the Almighty hand for the provision of bis 
| creatares. The soil of Egypt is like that of the surrounding 
| desert, sand. The rains of heaven visit it not, or so seldom 
| and so scantily that the few drops sink.unfelt, and unregard- 
| ed; Nature droops and pines, famine stares tn her face, des- 
| olation spreads ber wing end hovers ever her victim What 
| shall save them? The Nile heaves her brodd bosom! No 
/ cause is visible, but her pitying waters rise; slowly they 
| spread over ber margin, gently they overflow the sur- 
/ rounding lands. The thirsty soil is satisfied, it drinks the 
| precious draught till it is tall. She pauses, and from her 
saturated waters deposites the rich alluvial mould, the very 
| food that vegevition needs; then, like a benefactor who has 
| bestowed his gift, slowly and smilingly she cetires again to 
her accustomed channel. The graceful busbandman comes 
| forth and scatters the seed on the surface, and s90n the abun- 
| dant harvest smiles amid the waste. 
| But when the fruits of the earth are gathered in, the verti- 
| cal sun of that cloadless sky again dries up the Jand; again 
| the parched soil splits and reverts to its original sand, and 
| desolation seems to have regained her lost empire; when 
|| the beneficent stream again pours forth her waters, and {tife 
} is respited for another year. ' 
|| Before the enlightenment of modern philosophy had traced 
|| the cause of these periodical inundations to the heavy Sum- 
mer fains that drench the mountains of Abyssinia, with what 





perplexed amazement this phenomenon was beheld may 
readily be imagined. Man, never satisfied with the mere 
possession of a blessing, unless he can also dive to the secret 
|| source of its bestowal, made early and strenuous efforts to un- 
ravel this mystery. 
|| The stream was ascended far, and amid many opposing 
}) difficulties, but still it rolled the same in its solitary grandeur ; 
|| till, with curiosity baffled, and ardor wearied, the explorers 
|| cried that the river déscended fiom heaven itself, and gave 
| up the search. And though the. zeal of modern inquiry ena- 
|| bled Brace to pass the bounds allotted to all previous travel- 
| ers, the outraged spirit of the flood, indignant at this intrusion 
|| om his sacred haunt, appears to have wetted his lins as the 
, Delphic god did those of Cassandra, und when on his return 
» he spoke, none believed him. And though, since the traveler 
| no longer lives to enjoy his triumph, the tale of his journey 
| is now received as trué, still all agree that he followed the 
|| wrong branch of the stream, and that the true source of the 
|| Nile remains yet unexplored. 
| Sach as the fiver is, such are the monuments that crowd 
| its banks—yast, single, and their origin unknown; and the 
|| marvel is increased when we regard these giant masses but 
|| as the works of men of ovr own stature and dimensions, (for 
| we can look upon the very bodiés of their builders)—nay, un- 
less the mummies. are touch shrunken im their dimensions, (a 
belief which the clore adherence of the aspbaltum and the 
bandages forbids,) of men even below the common stature of 
the present day. . Were it not for the evidence before our 
i eyes, we might believe that Belzoni’s i sions represented 
but the truth, when he says, describing bia approach to 
Thebes, “ It appeared to me like entering acity of giants, 
who, after a long ¢onflict, were all destroyed, leaving the 
ruins of their various temples as the only proofs of their for- 
mer existence.”’ - 

Herodotus, the father of history, visited Egypt about two 
thousand four hundred years ago, and it was then in its glory. 
Much that he saw has yielded to the action of Time; and 
modern scepticism loves to doubt old stories. But of E 
what is impossible? Shall we —_ as incredible that which 
weno longer see? Then why shall not foture ages Jaugh 
to scorn the travelers of this our day, who find still in that 
wondrous land obelisks of and seated statues of more 
than sixty feet high, each formed of a single stone, and erect- 
ed on a bed of sand, often hundteds of miles from the yuarries 
where they grew? Shall not these in that day pass equally 


for 

of pyramids were idle. are now ‘ familiar 
in our mouths as household words ;’ but what stretch of ima- 
giwetion can take in the enormous labyrinth, described as 








a 


sides by a barren desert, and through its centre runs the. 








having contained three thousand chambers, one of which was 
fifty feet high and fifteen’ hundred feet long, of the Palace of 
the Cataracts, with its six thousand giant columns? Let in- 

+ deduct what it will, to reduce the relation within 
the of iis narrow belief; let it halve, quarter the nem- 
bers, if it , and still, in the grudged and stinted re- 
mainder, masees are left to crash the architecture of the 
modern world! ; 

Look to their Colossi. These rest on the. authority of no 
mere ancient record. A traveler of our day—Belzoni—hes 
given their exact dimensions. View the four figures he dc- 
scribes, seated a side in front of the exeavated temple 
of Ipsambul—each of them, though seated, measuring sixty- 
four feet to the top of his cap. Picture to fourself a stawe 
whose arin, from the shoulder to the elbow, measures fiftecn 
feet and « half, the car-three feet wnd a half, and the chest, 
across the shoulders, twenty-five feet four inches! Yet the 
great sphynx is half as large again as these! Why the heads 
our nati youseum contains shrink into pigmies; they eap- 
or to have belonged merely to the children of the giauts, te 

portable images only! 

And think not these enormous remains to bave been but « 
few extraordinary embelliehments of some favored spot. No, 
| they exist throughout the country, they are found every where 
| —the iand groans under them, and they are lavished with a 
| prodigality that seems to have accounted of labor as nothing. 
egereee to one temple at Thebes is forined by an ave- 

nue of Sphynxes sixty-three feet wide and about three thovu- 
sand: feet in length; yet che figures in each bine stand but 
twelve feet apart. 

Then the people of the v-ondrous Jand—might we not think 
we traced in them a corresponding elevation of thought and 
| feeling when we read the inscriptions on a temple of Isis— 

‘I am all that has been, is, or will be; and no mortal has 

ever lifted my veil;’ but that we find them deprived of the 
light of revelation, giving their worship at the same time to 
oxen, cats, beetles, leeks, and oniens! Surely no other proof 
of the truth of God's own teaching of the Israelites can be 
needed by him who reflects that through the whole of the an- 
|, cient world, however wise, however distinguished for learn 
| ing, for ecience or for art; they stood alone in the worship of 
|one tnvisible, eternal, omniscient, omnipresent God ; invested 
| with no attribute unworthy of His greatness, disgoised under 
| no image of His perishable creation. This faith the reason 
of the most fastidious must admit to be pure, holy, and befit- 
ting its object, while from the polythei«m of every other na- 
| tion the eye of common sense turns with ridicule or disgust 
awny. . 

These objects of the uncient Egyptian worship ore said to 
have been introduced by one of the early Kings, who, finding 
his subjects for ever engaged in conspiracies against his 
power, resolved to give them occupation among them: elves. 
For this purpose he declared one animal or vegetable sacred 
in one province, and a different one in another. This being 
received, universal jealousy and discord soon arose ; for who 
could éndure to see the cow he worshiped led to the slavgh- 
ter, or the leek he adored thrust into a pot of vulgar per 
ridge? Egypt was filled with internal broils, but the King 
reigned in quiet. Me had found out the maxim ‘ Divide et 
meer before the Koman! 

fet how wise, how excelent, how awe-inspiring were many 
of their customs! The coffin carried round in the festivals 
when mirth was degenerating into riot, and revelry into 
license, with the soukrecalling words ‘ Bebold! such shalt 
thou soon be !' and the judgement of the dead on the threshold 
of the sepulcbre, when the various acts of their lives were re- 
lated, and, if the evil predominated, or if the defanct died in 
debt, the corpse was denied the rites of burial, by them es- 
teemed the most sacred of all. Indeed, the very importance 
of the funeral rites led sometimes to what would in our day 
be considered a strange profanation ef the dead. For a son, 
in want of ready money, and having no other security to offer, 
would leave his father’s corpse with his creditor: but thie 
pledge was so sacred that its redemption was certain, and, if 
impracticable by the borrower, devolved on his children and 
their descendants, who woald gradge no labor or privation to 
get their forefather out of pawn. 

Their mythology, top, before it merged into that of Greece 
and Rome, had much of the sublime and awful. What were 
the unmesning powers of Medusa’s head, compared witb the 
agony of the widowed Isis an the disc of her murdered 
husband's mangled remains—when her shriek killed one child 
and her gianceof wild. hortor another! Here, too, we find 
the origin of the Greek Proteus; and his various changes of 
figure are nothing more than the variety of forms (of the 
head) under which the Egyptians symbolized the different 
qualities of the same King. 

Se oan F hae ate interest our modern 
economists. Here we are told that the practice of gach 
sician was confined to one com only, which he was bound 
ta treat according to the prescribed by law. If he 
failed, the law only was to blame, end he escaped unharmed; 
but if, sm with the desire of innovation 
he departed from the established mode of treatment, he.did 
it perizulo suo, and was liable to answer with his life in the 
event of failure, for his presumption in having endeavored to 


be more wise than his Oh ! modern mediciner 
bless tby fate, thoe didot net live in Egyps ia those days, fer 
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if thou hadst, thou wouldst assuredly have been——-dead ero 
now, 

In like manner we are told every sculptor was limited in 
the exercise of his art'to one i of the body 
only ; and thus, as the son was always obliged to follow the 
occupation of his father, one family devoted itself to the carv- 
ing of heads, (und these, no doubt, were at the top of their 
profession, in every sense,) another of arms, another legs— 
then handa, feet, &c. 

We know that the fondness of modern admiration would 
deny this—nay, would fain persuade us of the existence of a 
beauty in Egy;tian acu'pture little inferior to that of Greece; 
but we confess we fully believe the old account, first, because 
the enormous magnitude of the figures forbids the idea of one 
man executing the whole, and would of itself suggest the 
priety of dividing out the work into portions, in each of whi 
the artist would naturally be considered most expert wha‘had 
given his undivided attention to that one particular member; 
and next, because we can on no other ground com 
poo! those me od producing such ay fine = ~~ 

sas most of the figures possess, could join to 
ungainly bodies, and such execrable hands col feet. 

But as foc beauty of form, we honestly confess we find x 
not, and never could persuade ourself to the discovery of it. 
The grandcur which results from unrivaled size, the awe in- 
spired by calm, unvaried repose, the labor which could achieve 
so much with the hardest materials (for many of the stones 
defy the edge of modern tools), and the exquisite finish given 
to their works, especially the smaller one are thetrue 
merits of Egyptian sculpture, nor need it seek for others.— 
Bat the ill-formed, muscleless limbs, the constrained, monoto- 
nous attitudes—if standing, the legs straight and close to 
the sides, or stiffly Crossed in front—or, if seated, the legs 
closed as before, with the thighs at a right angle with the 
body, and the legs at a right angle with the thighs, the arms 
following the same line, and the open palms resting a little 
above the knee; all this, we confess, to ua the very 
reverse of grace and beauty, and we attribute it solely to the 
practice of carving from a single block af stone, which it will 
readily be seen would most easily accommodate itself to these 
attitudes, and would, indeed, render any freer disposition of 
the limbs almost impracticable. Lo their reliefs and intag 
lios, the acti sn, being no longer impeded by these mechanical. 
obstacles, is far more varied ; but still the figures are usane 
tomical and lesa in the extreme. 

Some of the legends of ancient Rgypt bear a surprisingly 
strong resemblance to those of the Arabs of a later period.— 
Take, for example, the story of Remphis. This monarch was 
the victim of a passion not even yet extinct in ‘the world—the 
love of amassing Wealth; and savings banks and compound 
interest being inventions of a later day, with which be was ua- 
acquainted, he could think of nothing better than to build a 
strvog treasure-house, with but one entrance, of which he him- 
self kept the key. But for this building he was unluckily 
obliged to employ an architect, who, being a ounning rogue, 
made en entrance for himself, as well as one for his master, 
which was formed by a stone se accurately fitted that the most 
minute search would fail to discaver it. The architect, hew- 
ever, was a prudent man, and took care to use his privilegé 
with such moderation that bis abstractions were never noticed, 

But on his death his two sons, to whom be imparted the 
valuable secret, lacking their father's prudence, like hot-bead- 
ed youths as they were, helped themselves so largely and so 
frequently that the royal treasure diminished perceptibly.— 
This puzzled the good King sorely. He searched the build- 
ing throughout, but not so much as a mouse was to be found, 
nor even a chink by which one could enter. He sealed the 
door with his own signet: the seal remamed unbroken, yet 
the gold continued to decrease. Resolved, however, to ascer- 
tain and secure the thief, he placed traps rouad the coffers, 
and when next the unsuspecting brothers cntered—snap ! and 
one of hem was caught fast! 

Finding his release impossible, he addressed. his compan- 
ion—“ Dear brother, my death is inevitable, but your security 


| accomplice, the king set himself to work in earnest to dis- 
cover this daring culprit. Many were his stratagems, many 
his toils; but the.cnnning of the offender foiled them all, and 
by means so'inconceivable to the monarch’s wit, that at length, 
tortured by curiosity, and his anger at the knave’s dering lort 
admiration of his dexterity, he publicly promised the thief a free 
pardon, and bis daughter in marriage! Hereupon the culprit 
came forward. He was graciously received, all that had been 
promised was conferred upon him, and he became a valuable 
and faithful servant ef the king, as governor of one of the 


pA for E change bas her 
Alas! for poor Egypt! many a change over 
since those days of glory. The Persian, the Greek, the Ro- 


jman the Arab, wad the Turk, have in turn, over-run and ruled 
jher fertile plain. The descendants of the original inhabit- 
‘ants are a scanty, oppressed, and insignificant fraction, dis- 
j Perved in scattered villages, and their number estimated at 

about a hundred and fifty thousand, out of a population of 
two millions and a half. These, the Copts, are Christians, 
and their tradition is that the Gospel was introduced into 
Egypt by St. Mark. | They are described as a reserved, mo- 
rose race, inaccessible to strangers; but little allowance ap- 
pears to be made for the mental bitterness likely to be pro- 
duced by centuries of slavery in their own land, with the im- 
| perishable monuments of their forefathers’ greatness for ever 
before their eyes. 

The people, the faith, the rulers, are all changed; theeities 
| scattered in ruins, the temples overthrown, the monuments 
{half buried in sand.. One feature alone remains on which 
| Time's hand has marked no furrow—the mighty river—the | 
Nile! ‘Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou roliest now!” 





From the Forget-Me-Not, for 1840. 
ALICE BERTRAM, OR BLACK AND WHITE, 
A TALE OF PARIS. 
FROM A DAY-DREAMER'S JOURNAL. 
‘Know you met’ The Hunchback. 

I cuaxceD, one morning, while passing along the Quai 
Voltaire, in Paris, to linger before one of those shrines of 
| blessedness to the flanewr, if, like Pope’s Timon, he ‘ have 
‘a taste’—to wit, a stall of second-hand books. Hera, after 
turning over many a score of volumes, my eye fell upon an 
ancient, oblong Italian folio, faded, but rich in its clothing, 
and filled with engravings, pale and wiry indeed, but, to my) 
eye, twice ax graphic and satisfactory as the over-finished | 
productions of modern burins. Page after page did I ex-| 
| plore of this collection of views in town and country. I ad-| 
imired huge palaces, with their projecting roofs—fantastic | 
, Casini—churches of every conceivable mixture of architec-| 
| ture—fountains, by which sat gigantic river-gods wielding | 
gigantic concher—theatres, in which the charming works of | 
|Goldoni and Gozzi bad once made thousands ; the! 
theatres and the thousands now, alas! like the Bride, in 
Barry Cornwall's song— i 

. * Pled away! fled away!’ | 
At last T cathe to a prospect of the Duomo of Siena, with | 
its remarkable chess-board facing of the two marbles. A| 
thousand times before, I had seen this and passed it by; 
but, on the present occision, I was doomed to be arrested 
iby the architecturdl whimsy of violently contrasted colors, 
!and—account for it, philosophers, how you will—was, from | 
| that moment, as helplessly possessed as was ever fanatico, | 
| when ued by some vulgar melody, which clings to him | 
| wlth the portinashty of Sindbad’s Old Man of the Sea, go’ 
| where he will, do what he will. Every thing was that day | 
| to be registered by my fancy i: black and white. The very | 
was affected—nnd, though I strolied onward be- | 
| meath such a cléar, unclouded sun, as November never, and | 
| few of our:midsummer months ever, treat us withal in Eng- 
land—and among such lively costumes as make a tulip-bed | 
of the French metropolis—with Autumn's orange leaves, | 
| spared to this late period, atill richly mantling the trees in| 
'the Champs Elysées—my demon was too strong for me.— | 
| The heavens were chahged, for the moment, into a field of | 








may yet be provided for. I charge you, by the memory of 
our father, obey my words.” 

The other pe ised t 
edt “ First, help me to cemove my clothes.” It was done. 
“ Now kiss me, dearest brother.” and affectionate was 
the embrace. ‘And now cut off my head, and carry that and 
the clothes clear away together.” 

This injunction was startling enough; but really there was 
so much good sense in the scheme that, after 
of remonstrance, the one still free prepared to obey it. He 
again tenderly embraced his dear relative, and then, with a 
single blow of his sword, severed his head from his body, and, 
packing it up carefully with the discarded garments, helped 
bimeelf to a treble amount of gold, (for sorrew should never 
make us improvident,) and took his departure. 

In the morning Kemphis came to see the suceess of his 
plan. Great was his wonderment when he found the thief 
indeed taken, but where was his head? Thatnecessary ma- 
terial for identification gone—vanished! He had a naked 
corpse, indeed ; but not a rag of dress, not a token of any de- 
scription was left to assist him in forming the slightest 
who the visitor had been, His treasure, too, wesdigped inte 
more deeply than ever. 

Satisficd, from these signs, that there must have been an 





li , and the prisoner proceed- ! ing blots of ink. Every man appeared to my bewitched eye 





& proper amount || some twenty times at least, ere I turned into the courtyard | 





| sheet-silver; the short noon-shadows on the earth into trail-| 


| as if clad in a pall, and to wear moustaches and whiskers of 


— 


as though it were a livin, breathing creature—I know 
them—lI love them all. Silent and forsaken though they be, 
they are not utterly desolate. While prying about within 
their precincts, I have more than once witnessed those cere- 
monies marking the progress of daily life which are always 
interesting in a strange land. I bave seen weddings—com- 
munions ;—at Saint Sulpice a funeral, where the service for 
the dead produced so awful an effect, chanted as it was by 
elderly priests, with furrowed faces and flowing hair, and 
singular Jewish-looking long hoods, pushed back on their 
shoulders. But, on less fortunate days, I have never entered 
a church in Paris without encountering some figure upon 
which the imagination might fix itself—sometimes a grisette 
tripping down the stream of sunshine, shed on the pavement 
from ample Gotbic windows, where painted glass was before 
the Revolution; as, with carton in hand, she pauses before 
the chapel of her favorite saint, and takes out her week's 
allowance of little sins, in a little prayer or so, short, but 
very honest imes a meagre, mournful old man or 
woman, watching the frame of tin, with its votive candles 
rapidly wasting—by whose side I bave watched till I have 
longed that I too could believe in these barned good wishes 
and thanksgivings for the benefit of friends far away ;—some- 
times, the identical Mathurin of Moliére’s Comedies, with 
his coarse, plenteous bair, and his pot-au-feu complexion, 
and his sabots clattering as he comes, but taught by in- 
stinctive or traditional reverence when he enters those holy 
precincts to clatter—as old Mr. Wesley's children were 
taught to cry—quietly. In many'I have found quaint altars 
worthy of study—in some, curious ancient tombs—in all, a 
gigantic, staring-faced organ, made to discourse a barsh and 
curtseying jig-music on high-days and holidays ... But here 
we are in the Cour Royale of the Hotel des i 

[ paused on entering the church, with a start of natural 
surprise. My folletto had been there before ! Nave 
and quire, clerestory wall, and high altar, were all of them 
sheathed, and traced out, and draperied, with the two no- 
colors of my day-dream. For a moment I was tempted to 
regard Queen Mab, and no Christian Saint or Sainte, as the 
patroness elect of the veterans of France, and to imagine the 
mournful and imposing show disclosed to me as a thing 
conjured up for my express amazement and perplexity. In 
another moment, however, common sense came to my aid.— 
I bethought me of the recent victory gained by French arms 
in Africa—of the recent decease of the commander of the 
expedition at the post of honor—I bethought me how his 
obsequies were to be here celebrated with all that pomp 
wherewith an alert and politic government sees it wise to 
glorify the funerals of those who have perished beneath the 
Tricolor. All was bustle and ion—here, half a 
score of men, hung at a dizzy height, were giving to an arch 
its last ghastliness—making it grin, as it were, by nailing 
round it a hem of white lace; there, another dozen were 
sedulously decorating an enormous catafalque, and ordering 
each other to and fro in under-tones—while an old soldier 
kept back the too curious by a civil‘ On ne passe pas 
ici,” or “ Il faut sortir, messicurs.”’ Why is it that there 
are moods, in which even these mear mechanical details 
bave an interest and suggestion of their own?—when it is 
not easy to pass an undertaker’s shop, without thinking of 
children, from their tenderest infancy habituated to play ven 
the spoiled cross-bones, or morsels of furniture (as it is 
called) which are employed t deck out this poor body's last 
shelter? Why is it that I rarely see a funeral procession, 
winding along a crowded street, without wondering whether 
the aching eyes of mourners, vacant from the exhaustion of 
sorrew, are by chance falling upon me, while passing nimbly 
on my way, full of small hopes and small plans? Why was 
it that I was here struck especially with the figure of an 
aphelsterer—a young man, with professionat zeal and con- 
ceit speaking out in every line of his face, busied in arrang- 
ing a bage sweep of drepery in folds, whose pompe funebre 
was aimed at a magnificent paragraph in the journals of the 
day—the while the cold remains of the soldier, the bereaved 
wife, the desolate children, were awaiting the conclusion of 
his labor of taste?—and that I could not but smile as I 





thought how the untimely death of a brave General may 


make the fortune of some aspiring hero of fringes and 


Zamiel’s own color; (4 fenfer, he might phrase it) every |) fauceuils, destined, ere long, to run hts long career of glory 


| woman to be apparelied in a spotless bridal rote of virgin 
| white—and I caught myself exclaiming— 
* By Day and Night! but this is wondrous strange!’ 


of the Hotel des Invalides, to make acquaintance with the | 
interior of its rich and spacious church. 
love to wander about in churches every where, but 


in decorating the salons of the beauties and beaux csprite— 
the I'Enclos and Geoftrins of modern Paris? 

This is » long preamble; perhaps an impertinent one, it 
may seem, to A who dismiss with honest Mr. Burchell’s 
* Fudge!’ all such stray leaves from the book of fantasy as 
are nut written in their owa alphabet. But for such | do 
not keep my journal. 

In he <n for my disenehantment, I was resolved to 





especially of those in Paris. The sight of a grim and over 
i h, however barbarous or time-melted its sculp- 
tures, with a dwarfish old woman or two crawling up its 
steps, or carrying on some small traffic benceth its shelter, is 
sure to tempt me aside from the gayest street, for a few 
ts of curious examination, or, it may be, of graver 
Leva Saint Germain des i with its monu- 
menta, and its uncouth pulpit heavily camepied & mar 
ble int hang with its Perugino—Saint 
: nt Germain |’Auxerrois—and that crown of 
the architectural glories of Old Paris, Notre Dame, recently 


go into society. Every one who has been permitted the 
rivilege of frequenting the salon of Madame de Verneuil, 
ee it to be the pleasantest thing in Paris. Elsewhere, 
the political inqsirer will find @ finer crop of republi 
moustaches und abe streaming like a meteor—(gentle Eng- 
lish public, only conceive what would be the if Mr. 
O'Connell's or Lord Wellington’s quewe were thus made 
recognizable by the bairdresser’s art !)—elsewhere, a richer 


assemblage eumetiiios Shore he Pochennriey ares 
men and id who cling to their loyalty a Sou i 











made as familiar to us by the magic of Victor Hugo’s genius || constancy, and who, in days of extra depression—whensoever 
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—_—__—__—_ ——— 
Louis Phili ns a new gilt gallery, or pulls down a 
further wae of Oa rubbish ad ¢ S dum—resort to Rue 
Tournon, Number 5—there to receive consolatory predictions 
from the still extant and still consulted Mademoiselle Le- 
normand. Elsewhere the lover of art will rejoice in a more 
numerous réunion of painters, musicians, literary men, all 
brave and important in the consciousness of their several 
professions, and not, as in England, longing to cast by their 
responsibilities, on entering good company—but no where is 
to be found better society—no where a more effective sprink- 
ling of pretty faces and fatal toilettes—no where an arena in 
which the last opera, or the Inst charlatancrie, or the last 
ordonnance, is anatomized with a nicer art—that art, whose 
charm is in its concealment ! 

That night Madame de Verneuil’s circle was unusually 
brilliant. We had Liszt in one of his tamer humors— play- 
ing as only Liszt when tame can play: and we had the beau- 
tiful Madame Schichler, whose graceful apparition in a 
certain box at the Grand Opera has made so many & mer- 
veilleuz ‘ bearded like a pard,’ but, for all his beard, owning 
the tenderest of tender hearts, most exceedingly uneasy.— 
There, too, was M. ie Prince Belgiojoso, with his gorgeous 
tenor voice—why should such a fortune be wasted on a 
Princet—and many other notabilities besides. It was an 
hour ere the admirable lady of the mansion had a moment 
for me; but at last she drew me aside from the crowd round 
the piano, and, inviting me to share a causeuse :—“‘I have 
something to say to you,” she began; “ bat, my good friend, 
what ails you, that you look so puzzled and distratt to-night? 
What has happened to you?” 

There are few persons to whom we confide our follies; 








wretched apartment & T'entresol. How those & crescent moon rising small snd silvery in the eust. Many 
people are ay each other! The joiner’s wif bed steed toe of the cafés in the Boulevards were already lighted up; gay 
like a mother, (she must have died else) until one of those | equipages were thronging the streets in every direction ; ny 
Sisters of Charity—those angels upon earth—found her out : || groups on every causeway: and, ss I passed Les Varielés, 

and there she is now, at this very mement, wasting away with | noted the queue ulready forming within ns barriers to see 
consumption and some spinal disease, She cannot be raised | Vernet in the new va He, which—according to all ro- 
in bed without terrible suffering ; there is no removing her. || mors—was to reproduce on a grander scale the catastrophe 


“If my friend be curious, she is also charitable: she de- 
sired to be taken to this poor creature instantly. The join- 
er’s wife consented. ‘If you were English, I dare nat,’ she 
said, ‘ for, though this poor Mademoiselle Sophie iy English, 


|which ensued when the ass ate fige—and kill not une, but 
| many a wise man with laughter. 

| lL turned up the steep, dingy, narrow street whither I was 
‘bound, leaving all this Iife and ptosperity behind me. The 





she will not permit any of her countrymen to be sent for.— cloth of frieze presses closely on the cloth of gold in Paris.— 
And the mere hearing that good Scour Celestine thought of |Grim,. narrow, noisome with the odor of filthy cookery, 
seeking out the curé of the English embassy, to interest him } resonant with the shrill voices of little children, and the 
for her, threw ber into an agitation so terrible that we have | squeak of a doleful musette grinding out, in the time of a 
never spoken of the thing since.’ My friend's curiosity, you i funeral psalm, the buoyant Sicilienne of Robert le Diable :— 
may be sure, was not lessened by hearing all that I tell you. |! what a contrast with the Boulevards, what a place for shame 
Well—Madame Dufey led the way. How my friend- was | and sorrow and repentance to breathe their last in’ A feel 
thunderstruck with what she saw! and, to make a long story | ing of tegeguanse, almost amounting to horror, stronger than 
| short, she came driving to me that instant, as fast at her | [ have often proved, thrilled me, us, directed by a fregment 
‘horses could bring her, and told methe whole dismal his- | of dirty drapery, a haggard tapestried chair, and a formal 
‘tory. Since then, we have, one or other of us, made a point | wormeaten picture which had seen better days, I mounted 
| of going to the poor creature every day, for, as I tell you, it the stair described in my search for Mademorselle Sophie.— 
|18 impossible to remove her. But she will_not trouble aby The Magazin, if it deserved such an important name, was 
| body long. I can see ber dying every time I am there ! | in the darkest part of the street—a huge wall rising opposite 
“ * And what is her name! and what is her history?’ | to it, as dank with exhalations and blackewed with age as 


|| “We can but guess; the people only know her for Made-| the mouth of an old well. 


| moiselle Sophie. She had taken that wretched room some |) “ Par ici, Monsieur,” said a poor-looking woman, whom, 
weeks before we found her; had arrived there late at night, | however, neither hard features nor the flight of many years 
, walking wearily, and carrying a small bundle of clothes; | had been able altogether to despoil of a sweet and charitable 





fewer still with whom we dare trust our crotchets. Madame 
de Verneuil, however, belongs to the latter number. *‘ Why, 
my good friend,” said she, smiling, with a tinge of sadness in 

her smile,” one might fancy almost that you had passed 





took to bed at once, and has only sigce left it for about five | expression of countenance. The room was an enfresol: so 
| minutes at a time. I have gone‘as far as it was possible to | close upon the staircase afd the street, thet walls, and doors, 
| go with any delicacy, to discover who she is, where she} and windows, were but a mockery of defences against pub- 
_ comes from, and what are the connexions from whom she licity. Customers were constantly ascending and descend- 
| hides herself with such terrible pertinacity, but she will not ing, children waangling on the stairs, people trampling over 


through this strange world of ours, and never thought until || say a word. So gentle and persuadable as she is in every 
to-day! What is it all but painted in your black and white? | thing else, let me but approach the sulsject, however quietly, | 
Could you know how I have passed this morning! Ah! I || and she frowns so at one, that I dare not go on. Even she 
see you are not heeding my philosophy. You are looking |, has her right to the lucury of a secret!" 
after Madame Laval! Pretty creature! how thoroughly || [ was not altogether disposed to acquiesce in the trath of 
happy she is—even for a bride! She has drawn a charming || this maxim, as applied in the present instance. “ And she 
lot! That is her husband, . . there . . with his hand on the || is dying, you tell me—inevitably dying?” i 
guitar. Is he not superb? and such a good heart!” “‘ Not a possible hope, my friend; not a wish, even, on her 
I had, in truth, been gazing upon the couple pointed out || Part, to live. 
by Madame de Verneuil: but upon the gentleman rather H stern people, that she can be willing to pass away in this 
than the lady. He was one of the most remarkable men I | manner without any of them knowing it. Whatever she has 
ever saw; if, only, as being the sole person who, to my eye. || been, whatever she has done ..... Ah! Mon Dicu! we 
thoroughly carries off the superabundant and dramatised toi- || women are such poor, feeble creatures! ... Tenez, Laval! | 
Jet in which most young French creatures of the male sex | don't come near me! I am im one of my sentimental | 


head, doors shut without the slightest mercy: for the French 


|| have little sensibility to harsh and violent sounds. Of this I 


had a proof in the vehemence with which my Samaritan con- 
ductresesat heart gentle and considerate—threw oven the 
door of the den, where lay the snfferer. 

The feeble light which streamed in from the window fell 
broad upon the white Flemish looking head-gear and serge 
dress and clumsy rosary of the Sister of Charity, who was so 


Her relations, I am certain, must be strange, {busily conning her Hours, that, for a moment. she did not 


perceive our entrance. ‘When, however, she did, she rose, 
put her finger to her lip, led the Mother Dufey to the door of 
the little chamber, and closed it with expressive canon, 
then, returning ‘to me :—“ She is asleep,” she suid, “ you 
ean judge for yourself.” There was not sufficient light from 


indulge themselves. He was, as his eulogist had styled him. || humors, not at all fit company for you this evening, with }the fire to enable me to distinguish more than the outline of 


superb, in appearance, manner, and conversation; and I was i that proud, happy face of yours! Elle est ravissante, mon. 
ready to give him credit for the good heart ascribed to him, || cher! tout-c fait ravissante!"' And the bridegroom, who 
for he seemed to be not only the admired, but the beloved of | had entertained few thoughts of interrupting our tlé-a-tété, 
every one. Twenty people of the circle, at least, were ready, | passed on. 
each with a different mot of Laval’s. One humble friend || ‘‘ That charming Laval!—but, what .ore we to do, my) 
was envying his jewellery, with the assistance of a lorgnon; || friend, with this unbappy girl? She wil! die in less than a 
another, more audacious, his wife, with “Ah! Laval has || week; and I sometimes think we are very wrong to permit , 
such % perfect taste!” Two of my dear countrymen, who | ber to die, without so much as knowing her name, or having 
rate every mun according to the figure of his fortune, were || any message to deliver to her friends. Would you see her, 
loudly bepraising him: and yet they had only just retarned || if she could possibly be brought to consent to it? This was 
from an unsuccessful tour of inquiry into this most important || what I wanted to ask you, for it is curioos that her borror 
m@tter. They had asked him, (when did ever John Bull || seems to me greatest of her countrywomen. She has sis-, 
lack civil courage in a good cause!) whether it was true | ters—haughty, peevish women—I am sure of it!” And 
that be was, indeed, worth two hundred thousund a year, | then came many complimentary speeches about my discre- 
and he hed an:wered them—how politely !—‘ I do not wn- | tion, &e. &c., the better half of which I should be very giad 
derstand your English money!” Madame Betancourt was, || to believe. The tale did strike me forcibly, making every 
at last, willing to forgive him for having married, in con- || allowance for the coloring medium through which I knew 
sideration of the inimitable remark which he kad just slidden |, my excelent friend saw every object she described—one of 
into her ear concerning Madame une telle, her most par- || the cons« quences, by the way, of a conversational reputation. 


a reclining figure, propped on many pillows, with n shrond- 
ing cap, afd portly wrapped in a large faded shaw], but the 
Scrur put a small lighted taper into my Land, with a soft :— 
** She will not hear you!” and I stole-on tiptoe nearer tu the 
sleeper, whose hard bresthing might have been beard upon 
the stairs. 

My life has been one of sad farewells and strange meet- 
ings, but this was the most singular, the most melancholy, of 
all. What was it that I saw? A face, every fenture of 
which I knew ag well as my own in the glass, bur with brow 


, and check and mouth, how prematurely worn and aged '—a 


wretched ghostly hand, clenched upon the coverlet, with a 
valueless ring upon its forefinger... The sight of these 
brought back to me such an overmastering crowd of old 
remembrances, startled me with such a host of fearful con- 
jectures, that, pronouncing the sleeper’s name, I burst into 
an uncontrollable passion of gricf—noi, hawever, of that 
grief to which a calm succeeds. With me it is not the ter- 
ror of the first surprise: it is the second stroke when con- 








B , meanwhile, was ready to worship him as a second | 

Aristotle, because he abused Balzac, and Sue, and the other | 

convulsionnaire novelists. Every one, in short, had his mite 

of incense ready to be offered to the Count Laval. How 

seldom is a wit, and a handsome man, and a rich man, 
olar ! 

** What a charming lot she has drawn!" continued Mad- 
ame de Verneuil, still ascribing to the lady my stare, which 
had for its object her worse half. “‘ Two years ago she was 
a little, unnoticed, uvinteresting child—the poor relation of a 
decayed gentlewoman—a stranger here, too, (for she is a 
German)—and now—what a position! She 1s to-day on the 
whitest square of your chess-board, if ever woman was.— 
Laval was always my first favorite! And yet it is only this 
morning that I have been sitting beside a creature twice as 
lovely, twice as accomplished: as young, I am sure, as well 

«+. God help ber! ber destiny is as dark a one as 
Madame Laval’s is brilliant! I was just going to consult 
you about her, for she is an Englishwoman. 

“It is not three weeks since a dear friend of mine first 
mentioned her tome. My friend has a rage for curiosities, 
shabby bijouterie, ancient pictures, which she calls Van 
Eycks, and I know not what. Well, some one or other had 

her of some fine carvings to be seen in a common 
joiner’s shop—Rue Notre Dame de la Recouvrance—a hor- 
rid place—you know it? Att once she goes to see them: for 


ticular friend ;—that remark, of course, was not severe '— || A young English gil, alone, fading away in the very midst of 


| Paris—that place, beyond all others I have ever lived in, 
| where the ideg of death is so painful, so unnatural—it was @ 
, hard, @ melancholy lot! But little did L anticipate the 
sequel. 

Two days after her soirée I received a note from my friend, 
Madame de Verneuil. stating that by dint ot much eloquence 
| she had prevailed ;—that Mademoiselle Sophie had yielded 
to the importunities of her protector; and that, for their 
| sakes alone, (she said) and to relieve them from the respon- 
sibility under which her rapidly approaching decease would 
otherwise place them, she was willing to speak for a few 
moments with a countryman. ‘I suspect,” added my cor- 
respondent, “* she must feel how near she is to her last hour, 
by this concession.” Madame de Verneuil had mentioned 
no name: probably she had described me as an ancient, time- 
worn man, with experience shining in my few gray hairs, and 
forgiveness on my withered brow; but, however this might 
be, I have often wondered what enchantment she employed 
to bring about an interview, so del‘cate, I might almost say, 
80 preposterous. Mademoiselle Sophie, she said, had only 
consented to receive me on condition that nobody but the 
Seeur Celestine should be present:—‘ A singular arrange- 


will tell us all we ought to know. My friend, Madame de 
Brival, is in » fever of curiosity.” 
Half past four was the hour appointed for this interview. 


It was a brilliant afternoon, with that crimson rose-tint 





see every thing she will, though: she buys but litle. And 
here she beard of this poor unhappy gil lying sick in a 


ment,” concluded her benefactress, “‘ mais n'importe ; you |) 


firming assurance puts an end to all chance of mistake, 
which destroys Ay withers. It was my old playfellow! 
whose mother’s houre we could see from the mansion where 
| I was born—the child of hopes and prayers—the sister of a 
, prood, high-spirited brother! ‘* What has brought you 10 
this?” exclaimed I, ogain..... “ Alice Bertram, what 
has brought you to this?” 
| _ The Savur laid her hand upon my arm, but it was too late. 
The dreamer was awakened by the sound of a name so long 
|| @ stranger to her ear; and a sudden intelligence, in which 
| anguish kept pace -with consciousness, seemed to sbarpen 
j every wasted feature. For a moment she did not, dered 
|not, unclose her eyes. What terrors might not at that 
|instant be careering through her poor distracted mind! of 
| the severe brow of a her brother's eye looking a 
| curse—of scornful playmates over whom she had been used 
|to queen it. Or she might even fancy that the valley of the 
i cholow was passed—that she had caught the first echo of 
|her name spoken through the trumpet of retribution; for 
bitter, bitter as was our ition, it was still calmer on 
jher part than I had ventured to anticipate. The reality 
pee os not have been so dread as the object of her 
| waking fears ! 
ot Wale wan 908 ee OO Pacey Be FY 
could not k unquestioned. Her first hu inquiry 
was :—“ Hove tiey sent you?” and then, when emotion 
had had its way for a few moments, she began so rapidly 


| 
| 
| 





hovering in the western sky which tells of coming frost; and 


and so eagerly to ask me a thousand little home > 
as to indicate a shrinking from any inquiry of which her own 
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———————— 
fortunes were the subject. Alas! already I knew too much! 


I could guess the rest. 

The details of such an hour are not fit for the public eye. 
When the first shock was over, my poor friend was thankful 
to have seen me: thankful that [ was ut hand to smoothe her 
last earthly pillow, and to fullow her to the grave. But the 


resolution which possessed her of holding no communication 
whatsoever with the family she had afilicted, was nothing 
weakened by my “You will tell them that I am 


dead, when | am deud ; that myJast hours were those of re- 
pentance and anguish; you may ask them to pray God that 
these, under His mercy, may have suificed, but, I entreat 
you, nothing more! 1 will have none of them written to; 
indeed, it will be now too late! if I see another sun it will 
be all: and can you wonder” (looking round her with a 
melancholy ¢mile) *‘ that I am a little impatient for release f 
But every thing here is too good, toe easy for me! I did 
not think I should ‘ever see any onc who had known me 
when——once again” —— 

Here a severe and sudden fit of difficulty of breathing in- 
terrupted the sufferer, arid as I stood beside her, [ expected— 
1 almost hoped—every moment to see her spirit pass away. | 
The good Scour Celestine administered some specific, the 
effect of which was again to bring on the slumber I had in- 
terrupted. ‘* Sit there,” said she, pointing to a rickety 
chair in the chimney-corner. “ She will not awaken for an || 
hour, if she ever awakes again!” 

I sat down, scarcely knowing whether I was in a dream 
or not. The whole history of Alice, how it rose before my | 
mibd's eye at once! First, I saw her as a child, a banker's ! 
daughter; her father the richest man, her mother the haugh- 





never believe her affections) u 
to other eyes lay in his being different from all the other men 
that had sought her, in his having no settled income, no 
recognized profession, in his not possessing the vulgar gifts 
of youth and pérsepal comeliness. And for his inteliect—we 
wondered and again wondered, how she could possibly de- 
ceive herself into imagining him possessed of genius and 
knowledge, when to our eyes he seemed—what events after- 
ward proved him to be—a shallow, worthless, pretending 
adventurer! 

Then rose befure m2 the entreaties employed to win the 
wilful girl from so fatally perverse an inclination: I saw how 
her poor harassed mother made the circuit of all her friends, 
and prayed them to interfere between herself and her infatu- 
ated daughter, tw prevail upon her to wait a year, only six 
months at least, till Mr. Derwin should have some establish- 
ment, some assured home, however humble, to offer her.— 
All was in vain! She would marry him, and marry there 
and then. If some pique lurked in the back-ground to urge 
her to such a and immediate sacrifice, it was then 
not suspected. But, I believe, could that ring, (no wedding 
ring) which clung to her wasted forefinger to the last, have 
twld its story, there might bave been found in it some ex- 
planation for conduct otherwise inexplicable. 

Then I saw, us though it had been but the preceding day, 
the scene of the last evening before ber wedding. Those lit- 


| tle preparations—that attempt to throw an air of gaicty over | 
| what is always a bitter leave-taking to which this event mostly 
| gives oceasion, though sometimes painful and jarring to the 


teelings—are not half so dismal as the blank and desolate- 
ness felt when the bride goes forth suddenly and ‘ unappoi 


a man, whose only charm || the bounds poor Mrs. Bertram had 
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prescribed to herself. She 
must tell some one that that professorship at Dublin College 
had been but a castle-in-air—that Darwin had undeniably 
turned out what she needed not have troubled herself to de- 
| scribe. After a few shiftless attempts to establish himself— 
now by advertising for pupils who never came, now by prac- 
| using physic upon a diploma of which some had doubted the 
authenticity; now by attempting literature in the shape of 
| flimsy translation—he had been taken to jail for debt. And 
there was no one nigh his wife tw assist her, save a gentle- 
man who had lodged for some weeks in the house—a young 
| Italian of some fortune, we were told, who had come to Eng- 
| land for the purpose of making himself acquainted with our 
|| difficult language. In this case, Dublin seemed a singular 
residence for him to have chosen. 
| Mrs. Bertram told us this news—heart-broken while she 
|| told it; she, too, visiting us on the eve of her re for 
Ireland. The next thing we heard were the details of her 
|| desolate arrival. The mother had not forewarned the daugh- 
ter of her coming. She found the house forsaken—shut up; 
} Alice gone, none knew whither—gone off with the foreigner! 
|| It had been the old tale of a proud heart, an ill-regulated 
| mind, and a wayward temper: on the one hand, poverty, and 
| neglect, and temptation, and self-reproach; on the other, 
kindness. devotion, delicacy—delicacy !—But the word used 
is from the world’s vocabulary, not mine. 











| What a sombre and awful hour of retrospection was the one 
|| passed by me in lovking into the wood-embers which bickered 
| on the hearth of ihe dying woman's chamber! Ten th d 
ds I have described in that abominable house disturbed 














tiest woman in the large thriving town of ; herself 


ed.’ Darwin, after a {gw weeks’ absence, bad reappeared, 


|| me no more than they disturbed my poor friend, now laid to 


the flower of her family for her beauty and wit; spojled by | and informed the family of his betrothed that be had received || a calm sleep by a potent opiate. The Sceur Celestine from 
every one who came pear her, on account of her caressing |, an appointment as Proiessor—I forge: what was his pretence || time to time went and bent over ber slumber with a grave 
ways and sprightly sayings; with nothing to all human ap- | —io Dublin College. He was to be found in the scene of | and earnest scrutiny. At last I felt her touch me—her touch 
pearance before her but a youth of luxury, a brilliant mar-| bis duties in two days: he wished to take bis wife with him. | how gentle, but how impressive !—and she slid into my hands 
riage, a continuance of the prosperity in which she had been | No house was ready to receive her, no relations to welcome { the small breviary she had heen studying, and sank noiseless- 
cradled. Then came one of those terrible shocks, which, in| her, no kinswomas invited to accompany her; and for such a '| ly upon her knees by the side of the bed. 


une hour, bring tragedy into the midst of common-place || prospect she was wil.ing to marry him, and ready to depart! || 


Another hour had passed, but Alice still slumbered. The 


lite—the loss between morning and evening of every earthly |) 1 remember nothing +o miscrable as that wedding. Though | Sceur rose from her prayer and whispered in my ear: “It will 
possession save the scanty means of subsistenpce—a failure so her mother’s nearest ne ghbors, and among her own oldest | pot be to-night; but I do not think she will wake again.” 


entire, so crushing, and, it was said, so unexpected, as to | friends, we never knew that the thing really was to be till || 
involve consequences more disastrous even than the total | the evening befure it took place, when she ran across the || 


“I can watch here.” 
“ Her lover?” asked the old woman, in a tone searching 


departure of wealth, and, with wealth, of the position and | fields to our house—jaded, feverish, breathless—to bid us al] and keen; “ her betrayer?” 


respect thereunto appertaining in our commercial towns. | 
Mr. Bertram died in the midst of his diigrace—died in an! 
instant! To this followed the retirement of the scared and | 
broken-spirited widow—by so awfully sudden a bereavement, |, 


She withdrew to a remote country village: the wreck of her | 


tor:unes when gathered together being so wisely disposed of || evident in his eyes, which were not famous for being readily | hoarsely drawing ber 


as to furnish her with a small but sufficient income, The se- | 
quel was total oblivion onthe part of those whom she had drawn 


* good-bye,” and to receive (it was with an effurt that she 
forced out the words) “our congratulations.” We could 
none of as speak—some for sorruw, some for disapproval. 
My old father had loved her like one of bis own children, and 


ness) upon the fully of such a connexion; and tears stood 


moistened. My sisters clung round her, speechless. She 
herself seemed shaken; and [ have since reproached myself 


| “ Good God! no: her playfellow—ber”—— 
“It is enough,” said the Sceur Celestine; “I, too, shall 
watch the night beside her. Pray that she may pass away 


in this calm: her convulsions have been so terrible.” 





" changed from an okject of reproach into one of compassion. || hed dealt with her (Ll now hope not with an unwise harsh- || — 


|| That long, long night was gone: Alice stil] slambering, and 
} breath—more hoarsely, I could hear, 
|| after day had broken. Then began all the eounds of life, and 


enjoyment, and occupation, as the world came abroad, which 


round her in the days of her magnificence and hospitality i that I did not, (hoy as I was,)—that I could not—employ | make up the Voice of a great city, but I heeeded them not. 


Thus passed years: and Alice had now shot up from || more constraining persuasion tw induce her to pause. “Itis | Time stands still when Death is so near. 


1 


infancy into girlhood—in girlhood, as in infancy, the flower | 
ot ber family. Adversity dealt strangely with her nature. | 


foolish—it is nothing!"’ said she, dashing away the tears which 
burst down her cheeks; “I shall be back among you all in 


At length a mo- 
|| ment of sudden and giddy faintness compelled me instinc- 
|| tively to seek the outer air. I left the chamber, and came 


Asa rich man’s daughter, she would have become the most || three months, just as utual—just as if nothing had happened. |) out into the broad light of noon, dizzied by the sudden change, 


fascinating, accomplished, popular woman of her circle: || 
prosperity would have made her ceadescend ; her mind, cul-| 
tivated with care, would have attracted to itself the essence | 
of every beautiful art, amd have been softened in the process | 
of its nurture. As it was, she became capricious, proud— 
never insolent, indeed, for her temper was faultless—but || 
reserved, given to day-dreams, and quitting these unwillingly 

to take her 


Darwin has engaged to bring me back as soon as we are 
fairly settled.” 

A strange promise! but she repeated it again and again; 
and she promised to write to us every week, as often as she 
wrote to her own sisters. “* What a figure I am!"’ she cried, 


forcing up her own spirits, “to have run down bere in this | 


old garden-bonnet! Well, I shall never want it more. And 


| braced by the atmosphere of that alley—noisome as it was, 
| how fresh compared with the air I bad been breathing for so 
| many exhausting hours! For the first moment, however, I 
|, was unable to support myself, awd leaned up against the pil- 

lar of Dufey’s threshold; when the sound of wheels, making 

their unwilling way over the rough pavement, and the loud 
|*Gare!' of the coachman, compelled me to look up and re- 


and mingle graciously with her less gitwed |) I will take a branch from that dear old rose-bush, to smarten | treat: not, however, before the vehicle was close upon me. 


family. Her chief pleasure was to pass hours alone in the || it up on my way back;”—she would not say ‘home.’ I see | Another moment would have seen me crushed to the wall. The 


open air: a picture I have before me—its coloring is now | ber now spting up to reach a long, bloom-loaded bough which | 
| dangled over ber head from the harsh trunk of the mulberry- 
| tree, against which it was trained. “ Well, last words are 
| cruel things;come when they will; and—and—” sinking on || 


sally faded—shows her sitting iv a reverie on a garden-seat ; | 
to all appearance busily braiding her long hair, already 
decked with a lily-bell or two, but her thoughts in reality 
bent on other mauers than her delicate tresses, or the deli- 
cate flowers at her side, which lean into b r bower, as though | 
to acknowledge her companionship, or the petted dog, who 
whines and capers at her fect to excite the attention she 
often bestowed upon him “ with twice the good-will,” she 
would say,” she could find in her heart to show to any biped 
whatsoever.” The heart is deceitful! Well—shecompelied 
the love of every one who her: bat it was a love 
mingled with fear for the future—a fear of what might befall 
her, when her strong ambition and ber forcible self-will should 
receive a disturbing, if not a determining, influence from 
another hand. And often and anxiously did the question 
arise :—** Can you think whom Alice Bertram will marry?" 


her knees before my father, she sobbed out—* Give me your 
| blessing, fur I am going to be very happy!” 

My father bent over her and blessed her, but we did not 
hear his words. In another moment she had sprung up, and 
was gone from the midst of us—waving away my sisters, who 
would gladly have accompanied her homeward, with a pe- 
remptory gesture, which, assuredly, told litte of expected 
happiness. She wus gone, and we never saw her again. 
All that strange, sad night she sate up, putting her small 
wardrobe in order, * too busy with her needle,”—so her poor 
mother afterward told us—“‘ to have much to say to any of 
them.” To the last moment all was hurry, and ill-concealed 

| misgiving, and avoidance of counsel or protracted farewell. 


Then came her choice: and singular and wretched it was. | And the ceremony was over, and the shabby hack-chaise bad 
The neighborhood to which Mrs. Bertram had retired was || fairly creaked out of sight, ere Mrs, Bertram bad time to re- 


not over-rich in great houses; but more than one young heir 
had laid his lands at her feet, more than one a title, and she 
had refused them all, as if her proud heart found a positive 
strength and comfort in the rejection of her suitors. She 
listened to her mother’s urgent representations sweetly, in- 
deed, but not unmovedly:—‘‘ Dear mother!” she would 
say, “ you would net have me marry before I am in love; 
not have me marry first, and love afterward.” Some whis- 
peretl.... Nomatter: at last she announced that her time 
was come—I[ say announced—for no one could have wane 
it, so strange, so insane, appeared her choice. To dis- 


tress of all who cared for her, she fixed ber fancy (I will U Shortly, however, 


flect that she had, indeed, parted with her daughter for ever, 
into the hands of a total stranger! 

The sequel may be foreseen. Fora while the mother, like 
all mothers—resolute to make the best of matters in which 
their children are id wonders in the way of 
keeping up a cheerful countenance to her friends; deceiving 
herself—no, not herse/f—with the showy nothings promised 
by Darwin, anil even praising his empty schemes for the fu- 
ture. Then came silence. Acquaintances received con- 
strained answers when they inquired civilly after her daugh- 
ter j—friends, not being confided in, refrained from inquiry. 
distress and disappointment would break 





carriage stopped, stopped before Dufey’s magazin; and, cre 
I could speak, there alighted In Comtesse Laval, assisted by 
| her attentive and magniticent bridegroom. 
“Comment, Monsieur? " cried the lively lady gaily ; “ you, 
| too, an amateur? No matter: I hear there is not such ano- 
| ther chair in Paris, except King Dagobert’s in the Bibdilio- 
théque, and have this I will, coute gui coute.” 

* What, Gertrude!” exclaimed her husband; “ measure 
| purses against a rich Englishman? But what a horrid place’ 
ard how people can live in such holes, I often wonder. Do 
|go back to the carriege, Gertrude; it is not fit for you to 

enter.”’ 
“ Where you can go, Charles,” &c. &c. was the charming 
and suitable reply. 
“You were at the Requiem, Monsieur?” continued she, 
| mounting the black and broken staircase, but speaking so 
ceaselessly all the while as utterly to hinder my informing her 
| of what was going on above: “ A superb service it was !— 
The church looked so imposing in its mourning. Such per- 
| fect taste! You must find out, Charles, who arranged that 
| canopy. I am confident be is a first-rete artist. 1 will have 
| him to do my salon. And then the building so full—and the 
whole spectacle so like what one hears of at Rome in the 
Holy Week ! You will take me to Rome, Charles! O, I assure 
you, the thing was most splendid—most overpowering! You 
have had an irreparable loss, Monsieur: I do not know when 
we shall see such another funeral!" 

“Silence! silence!” sounded from above in a shrill whis- 

r. The voice was the Sceur Celestine’s. But Madame 
| was too full of her own happiness to hear or heed. 

“ And then the music—take care, Charles, three steps— 
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the music, by Berlioz, so sublime! so mysterious; svu—so— 
impossible to understand!” 

“ Gertrude! Gertrude! you are talking sad nonsense," 

“ Silence! silence!” repeated the same earnest and pierc- 
ing voice from within the death-chamber. 

“ Here, is it?” said Madame Laval; “ now for the relic! 
Mind, Monsieur, I outbid you” —— 

And ere I could stay her, she had entered the apartment, 
followed by her husband. 

We formed a remarkable group. In a moment, Madame 
Laval had sprung back with a shriek of surprise and horror : 
“ Where, O God !—what is here?” and had pressed herself 
closely to her recently-chosen protector. I see him now as 
he stood there, his arm passed round his delicate wife, a ter- 
rified summerbird in its gayest plumage: his eyes asking 
from myself the meaning of what he saw. Meanwhile, the 
startled Sceur Celestine and la Mére Dufey had flown to sup- 

my poor friend, who was now in her last mortal agony, 
Pebly stretching out her hand to meet mine, to be guided, as 
it were, to the frowning portal of Eternity by the playmate of 
her guiltless years. Would that he could have been more to 
her! 

I hastened to obey the expressive gesture, just, and but 
just in time. The head of Alice fell on my shoulder, the hand 
retained its beckoning attitude, the eyes ceased from their 
feeble and unsteady circuit round the chamber, now all but 
unable to distinguish forms and colors. But they fixed—fixed 
themselves firmly upon the gay bridegroom and bride, as the 
two retreated through the doorway. In an instant a keen 
light reanimated them—a light of reproach, of agony, of for- 
=" It was but for one instant—in Alice was 

' 





The Count Laval was arrested by that parting gaze, and I 
saw a change pass over his broad and splendid features, and 
I saw him rule them with sudden and amazing mastery. But 
it was enough. I was sure, beyond all hesitation or question, 
that Alice’s last look had not been one of accident or bodily 
convulsion—it had been the farewell of the victim to the be- 
trayer! And even then—so e is the mind !—ere I Lad 
loosed my arms from around the wasted and senseless clay ot 
my ill-starred friend, there recurred to my mind those lightly 
spoken words of Madame de Verneuil’s: “ Is he not superb ? 
and such a good heart!” “ What is it all, but painted in 
your black and white ?”’ 


From Friendship’s Offering, for 1840. 
THE SCYTHIAN GUEST. 

When the master of a Scythian family died, he was placed in bis 
state chariot, and carried to visit every one of his blood relations. — 
Each of them gave him and his attendants a splendid feast, at which 
the dead was set at the head of the table, and a piece of every thing 
was put on his plate. In the morning he continued his circuit. This 
sound of visite Gunsuly csvaptes aeasty Suey diye, on6 be wasnever 
buried tili the whole number elupse:!. { have taken kim at about 
six days old, when a little phoephoric light might play about his skin 
ct fn bce) ter any tors th hag 

ie any thing shapeless or jy unpleasant. erodot 
Melpomene, 7 = 








I. 

Tue feast is full, the guests are gay, 

Though at his lance-i!lumined door 
Still must the anxious master stay ; 

For, by the echoing river shore, 
He hears the hot and hurrying beat 
Of harnessed borses’ flying feet, 
And‘ waits to watch, and yearns to greet 

The coming of the brave. 

Behold! like showers of silver sleet 

His lines of lances wind and wave : 
He comes as he was wont to ride 
By Hypanis’ war-troubled tide, 
When like the west wind’s sternest stoop 
Was the strength of his tempestuous troop, 
And when their dark steeds’ shadows swift 
Had crossed the current’s foamless drift, 

The light of the river grew dazzled and dim 
With the flash of the aoe and the flight of the limb. 

He comes: 


L 
on by shout and lash, 
His favorite courser flies; 


Seems dwe' on ness of his glance; 

indneh athe and its keenness cold 

As aneagle’s,quenched with lightning; the close fold 
his strong arm is listless, hike the twine 


i 


would not, in a cool country, have | 


























Of flowing streams ; and o'er his face a strange 
Deep shadow is cast, which doth not move nor change. 


MLL 
At the known gate the coursers check. 
With panting breast and lowly neck. 
From kingly group, from menial crowd, 
The cry of welcome rings aloud: 
Tt was not wont to be so weak— 
Half a shout and half a shriek, 

Mixed with the low, yet penetrating quiver 
Of constrained voices, such as creep 
Into cold words, when, dim and deep 

Beneath, the wild heart's death-like shiver 

Mocks at the message that the lips deliver. 

1V. 


Doth he not hear? Will. he not wake? 
That shout of welcome did not break, 
Even for an instant, on the trace 
Of the dark shadow o’er his face. 
Behold ! his slaves in silence |ift 
That frame so strong, those limbs so swift, 
Like a sick child's; though half erect 
He rose when first his chariot checked; 
He fell, as leaves fall on the spot 
Where Summer sun shall waken not 
The mingling of their veined sensation 
With the black earth’s wormy desolation. 
With stealthy tread, like those that dread 
To break the peace of Sorrow’s slumber, 
They move, whose martial force he led, 
Whose arms his passive limbs encumber : 
Through passage and port, 
Through corridor and court, 
They hold their dark, slow-trodden track : 
Beneath that crouching figure’s scow] 
The household dog hangs wildly back, 
With wrinkled lip and hollow howl; 
And on the mien of those they meet 
Their presence passes like the shadow 
Of the gray storm-cloud’s swirling sheet, 
Along some soft sun-lighted meadow ; 
For those who smiled before they met 
Have wurned away to smile no more ; 
Even as they pass, their lips forget 
The words they wove—ihe hues they wore; 
Even as they look, the eves grow wet 
That glanced most bright before. 


v. 
The feast is ranged, the guests are met; 
High on the central throne 
That dark and voiceless lord is set, 
And left alone; 
And the revel is loud among the crowd, 
As the laugh on surges free ; 
Of their merry and multitudinous lips, 
When the fiery foamlight skims and skips 
Along the sounding sea. 
The wine is red and wildly shed, 
The wreathéd jest is gnily sped, 
And the rush of their merriment rises aloof 
Into the shade of the ringing roof; 
And yet their cheeks look faint and dead, 
And their lips look pale avd dry ; 
In every heart there swells a dread, 
And a trouble in every eye. 


Vi. 
For, sternly charmed, or strangely chill, 
That lonely lord is stiff and still, 
Far in the chamber gathered back 
Where the lamps are few and the shadows are black ; 

So that the strained eye scarce can guess 
At the fearful form of his quietness, 
And shrinks from what it cannet trace, 

Yet feels, is worse than even the error 
That veils, within that ghastly space, 
The shrouded form shadowed face 

Of indistinct, unmoving terror. 
And the life and light of the atmosphere 
Are choked with mingled mist and fear, 
Something half substance and half thought— 
A feeling, visibly inwrought 
Into the texture of the air; 
And though the fanned lamps flash and flare 
Among the other guests, by him 
They have grown narrow, and blue, and dim, 
And steady in their fire, us if 
Some frigid horror made them stiff. 


With lifeless hue, an] changeless trace, 
That shadow dwells upon his face. 

VIL 
It is not pain, nor passion, but a deep 
Incorporated darkness, like the sleep 








Of the lead-colored anger of the ocean, 
When the heaven is fed with death, and its gray motion 
Over the waves, invisible—it seems 
Entangled with the flesh, till the faint gleams 
Of natural flush have withered ke the light 
Of the keen morning, quenched with the close flight 
Of thunder; and beneath that deadly veil 
The coldness of the under-skin is pale 
And ghastly, and transparent as beneath. 
Some midmght vapor’s intertwined wreath 
Glares the green moonlight; and a veined fire 
Seems throbbing through it, like a dim desire 
Felt through inanimation, of charmed life 
Struggling with strong sick pants of beaming strife, 
That wither and yet warm not; through its veins 
The quenched blood beats not, burns not, but dark staing 
Of congealed blaekness, on the cheek and brow, 
Lie indistinet amidst their frightful shade ; 
The treathiess lips, like two thin flakes of snow, 
Gleam with wan lines, by some past agony made 
To set into the semblance of a smile 
Such as strong-hearted men wear wildly, while 
Their souls are twined with torture ; calm and fixed, 
And yet distorted, as it could not be, 
Had not the chill with which it froze been mixed 
With twitching chords of some strong agony. 
And the white teeth gleam throngh the ghastly chasm 
Of that strange smile; close clenched, as the last spaam 
Of the wrung nerves bas knit them ; could they move, 
They would gnash themselves to pieces: from above, 
The veiling shadow of the forehead fells, ‘ 
Yet, with an under-glare, the fixed balls 
Of the dark eyes gleam steadily, though not 
With any inward light, or underthought, 
But casting back from their forgetful trance, 
To each who looks, the flash of his own glance; 
So that each feels, of all assembled there, 
Fixed on himself that strange and meaning glare 
Of eyes most motionless; the long dark bair 
Hangs tangled o’er the faded features’ gioom, 
Like withered weeds above a mouldering tomb, 
Matted in black decay; the cold mght-air 
Hath surred them once or twice, even as despair 
Plays with the heart's worn chords, that last retain 
Their sense of sorrew and their pulse of pain. 


vil. 


Yet strike, oh! strike the corded shell, 
And let the notes be low and skilled; 
Perchance the words he loved so well 
May thrill as ence they thrilled. 
That deadened car may still be true 
To the soft voice that once it knew ; 
And the throbs that beat below the heart, 
And the joys that burn abeve, 
Shall bit the light of laughter dart 
Along the lips of love. 
Alas! those tones are al) untold 
On ear and heart so closed and cold. 
The slumber shall be sound—the night bow long f 
That will not own the power of sniile or song ; 
Those lips of love may burn—his eyes are dim; 
That voice of joy may wake, but not for him. 


aX. 


The rashing wine, the rose's flush, 
Have crowned the goblet’s glancing brim ; 
But who shall call the besom's blush, 
Or bid the goblet flow for bim ? 
For how shall thirst or hunger’s heat 
Attend the sunless track 
Toward the cool and calm retreat 
From which his courser's flashing feet 
Can never bear him back 7 
There, by the cold guarded bill, 
The lows fall both broad and stil; 
There shail they fall at night, at noon, 
Nor own the day-star’s warning, 
Gray shades, that move not with the moon, 
And perish not with morning. 
x. 
Farewell, farewell, thou Presence pale ! 
The bed is stretched where thon should’st be; 
The dawn may lift its crimson veil— 
I: doth not nor born for thee. 
The mien of might, the glance of light, 
That checked or cheered the war's carcer, 
Are drendless in the fiery 
Are dreadfal only here, 
Exiting hatred, red and rife, 
May smile to mark thine altered brow ; 
There are but those who loved in life, 
Who fear thee, now. 
Farewell, farewell, thou Presence pale ! 
Thy ceapa of Doth Ware donaed doe eck” 
t ve ir 
. And wait and watch for thee. 


Christ Church, Oxford. rs 
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LAND HO!....BrGzoree P, Monnis 
Fit high the brimmier! The land is in sight! 
We ‘ll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night ! 
The cold, cheerless ocean in safety we ‘ve 
And the warm, genial earth glads our vision at last! 
in the land of the stranger true hearts we shall find, 
Te soothe us in absence of those left behind : 
—Then fill high the brimmer! The land is in sight! 
We 'l! be happy, if never again, boys, to-night! 
Fill high the beimmer! Till morn we ‘Il remain, 
Then part in the hope to meet one day again 
eos Gs ecatbvdnde Of tome, tn the tned of bar'tl 
—The holiest spot on the face of the earth! . 
Dear country! our thoughts are more constant to thee 
Than the steel to the star, or the stream to sea! 
—Then fill high the brimmer! The land is in sight! 
We 'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night! 
Fill high the brimmer! The wine-sparkles rise 
Like tears, from the fountains of joy te the ! 
May rain-drops that fall from the storm-c of Care 
Melt away in the sun-beaming smiles of the fair! 
Driak deep, to.the chime of the nautical belle— 
Te woman! God bless her! wherever she dwells! 
a ~ po The land is in sight! 
e ‘ll be happy, if never again; boys, to-night ! 
: A ioe ” Geatioman's Magazine. 
GOETHE'S FAUSTUS....Second Notice. 
Tue Prologue in Heaven—the Lord, the celestial hosts, 
and afterward Mephistopheles; with this daring imagination | 
bursts upon us this magnificent poem. Of the opening cho- | 
rus of archangels, Shelley says, bat it is impossible to 
represent in another laoguage the melody of its versification ; | 
that the volatile strength and delicacy of the ideas escape in 
the crucible of translation; and the reader is sur, to find | 
a capul mortunm. This conviction forces itself upon us, as) 
we com the various translations in and verse of this | 
wondertul prologue; there is a something that they all lack, | 
and which more than half persuades us w take up again our 
grammar and dictionary, and acquire a language, if for no 
other purpose than that of reading Faust. It is worth the) 
sacrifice of a year or two's leisure. 
The chorus is more successfully rendered by Shelley than 
by Anster, and with quite as much fidelity to the original. It 
is to be regretted that the whole could not have been 
translated by a poet of Shelley's genius; and this we say 
without the intention of derogating from the abundant merit 
of Anster, Many of bis versions could not be improved; but 
we must confess that in some passages we miss the inspira- 
tion and boldness of the true poet. But for Shelley's version | 
of the chorus: 
Enter three Archangels. 
Raraart.—The sun makes music as of old 
Amid the rival spheres of heaven, 
On its predestined circle rolled 
With thander speed; the angela, even, 
Draw strength frem gazing on its glance, 
Though none its meaniag fathom may ;— 
The world's unwithered countenance 
Is bright as at creation’s day. 
Gapntet.—And swift and swift, with rapid lightness, 
The adurnéd earth spins silently, 
Alternating Elysian brightness 
With deep and dreadful night. The sea 
Foams in broad billows, from the deep 
Up to the rocks; and rocks and ocean 
Onward, with spheres which never sleep, 
Are hurried in eternal motion. 
Micwast.—And tempests in contention roar 
From | to sea, from sea to land; 
And, raging, weave a chain of power, 
Which girds the earth as with a band. 
A flashing desolation there 
Fiames before the thunder’s way ; 
But thy servants, Lord! revere 
The gentle changes of the day. 
Trio.—The angels draw strength from thy glance, 
Though no one comprehend thee may ; 
The world’s unwithered countenance 
Ie bright as on Creation’s day. 
Passing the prol in which M obtains 
pis ore rit puch ome 
ure, the curtain is lifted upon his tined victim. The 


to—nothing! ‘ No dog would like to live so any longer!” 
mutters the doctor.” “I have, therefore, devoted myself to 


no longer, with bitter eweat, be obliged to of what [ 


turns from the glasses and instruments, and ancient |umber 
of his study, to the window, through which the moonlight is 
streaming in with beams potent, as we may believe, to aug- 
ment his restlessness and drive it to madness. He feels the 
oa ore of man’s a ate tg te all vanity— 
vigils, the self-denying and yo 
spirit in which he has sought for knowledge, crushing 
trampling his human sympathies, flying from the green fields 
and _— ae burying himself among the worm- 
eaten volumes is closet, in the painful and perpetual 
labors of studious seclusion: rs 
From living Nature thow hast fled, 
To dwell ‘mong fragments of the dead; 
And for the lovely scenes which heaven 
Hath made man for—to man bath given, 
Hast chosen to pore o'er mouldering bones 
' Of brute and human skeletons ! 
In this state of mind, the old birch-handler takes up the 
study of magic; and we find him poring over circles, signs 
and symbolic Jetters, whose powers he would fain use, chal- 
lenging the approach of the spirits under their mysterious 
influence. He turns from page to page of his 
“ Book where seeret spells are scann'd, 
Traced by Nostradani’s own hand ;” 
and after lingering awhile attentively over the sign of Macro- 
cosmus, he turns impatiently the leaves till his eye rests on 
the sign of the Spirit of the Earth. Then breaks forth the 
pale and gray old student ia the fullowing impassioned burst : 
Spirit of Earth! my nature is the same, 
Or near akia to tiine! 
Hew fearlessly I read this sign! 
And feel, even now, new powers are mine; 
While my brain burns as though with wine. 
Give me the agitated strife, 
The madness of the world of life; 
1 feel within my soul the birth 
Of strength enabling me to bear, 
And thoughts, impelling me to share 
The fortunes, good or evil, of the earth; 
To battle with the tempest's breath, 
Or plunge where Shipwreck grinds his teeth. 
All around grows cold and cloudy— 
The moon withdraws her ray ; 
The lamp’s loose light is shivering: 
lt fades—it dies away. 
Ha! round my brow what sparkles ruddy 
In trembling light are quivering ? 
And to and fro 
Stream sheets of flame, in fearful play; 
Rolled and unrolled, 
In crimson fold, 
They float and flew! 
From the vaulted space above 
A shuddering horror seems to move 
Down—down upen me creeps and seizes 
The life's blood, in ite grasp that freezes! 
'T is thou—I feel thee, Sprnit! near; 
Thou hast heard the spell, and thou 
Art hovering round me now. 
Spirit! to my sight appear! 
How my heart is torn asunder— 
All my thoughts convulsed with wonder !— 
Every faculty and feeling 
Strained to welcomes thy revealing. 
Spirit! my heart—my heart is given to thee; 
Though death may be the price, [ cannot choose but see! 


Faustus the book, and pronounces the sign of the 
Spirit. Awol tae is seen playing about, and from it the 
Spirit speaks. The old school-master is struck with horror. 
The summoned Spirit derides and scoffs at him; and after a 
brief culloquy, in which Faustus recovers a little from his 
terror, it vanishes as it came. A moment after, a knock is 
heard at the door, and Wagner, a pupil of the old man, en- 
ters in dressing-gown and nightcap. Faustus is vexed at 
being thus disturbed, and turns round upon him without an 
effort to conceal his displeasure. he ned apologizes: he 
thought his master declaiming, and to improve him- 
=P Fo 

ired with soul uence ; ; 
Aataan bas st keow suntaned full justice to the original, he 


* || has, at least, succeeded in clothing in most simple and ex- 


pressive language the most elevated thought 
Waoner.—Oh! if a man shuts himself up for ever 





ple or surrendering 
an intellect that sought boldiy for wuth; and it bes him| 





* Hayward's translation. 


In his duli study ;—if he sees the wo:ld 
Never, unless on some chance 

Looks at it frem a distance, through a 

How can he learn to sway the minds of men 


By 7 tay emp or persuade ? 
Faustus.—If feeling not prompt, in vain strive; . 
If from the soul the mum 


By its own itmpulse, to impel the hearts 
ith communicated 


Of heerers wi power, 

In vein you strive—in vain you struggle earnestly 
Toil on for ever; piece together fragments ; 
Cook up your b scraps of 


And bl ith breath, struggling ligh 
low, wi ing. a ight, 
ego contusedly a now in dass 
Startle wi metaphors ; 
And, if such food may suit ~ aa appetite, 
Win the vain wonder of applauding children ! 
But never hope to stir the hearts of men, 
And mold the souls of many into one, 

By words which come not native from the heart! 
Wacner.—Expression—graceful utterance, is the first 

And best acquirement of the orator. 

This do I feel—and feel my want of it! 
Faustus.—Dost thou seek genuine and w 

Not as our town declaimers use, delighted, 

Like a brute beast, with chimes of jingling bells ; 

Reason and honest feeling want no aris 

Gf ettensnsenesh ne felled aluadion, 

And when you speak in earnest, do you need 

A search of words? Oh! these fine holyday phrases, 

In which you robe your worn-out com r 

These scraps of paper which you crimp and curl, 

And twist into a thousand idle 

These filigree ornaments are good for nothing; 

Cost time and pains, please few, impose on no one; 

Are unrefreshing as the wind that whistles 

In Autumn ‘mong the dry and withered leaves. 

Thus mach for eloquence; and who has discoursed more 
beautifully, and more sensibly withal, on this theme, than old 
Faustus? How cunningly he analyzes the elements of the 
art!—if art it be that is nothing if not nature. How flatly 
and frigidly falls now on our ear the lesson of our boyhoed— 
the ‘action! action! action!’ of the old Grecian, as the 
and omega; the first, second and third requisite of oratory ! 
Feeling—soul—impulse—words born of the heart and by the 
heart inspired—reason, and honesty, and earnestness—an 
aim and a pu are the secrets and mysteries of 
eloquence; these sway the minds of men; these alone lead 
captive the senses, the judgement and the imagination of the 
listening multitude, and complete the triumph—the highest 
| that man can win, the most thrilling and satisfying that the 
buman mind or heart can enjoy—the triumph of communica- 
ted sympathies, of transfused power, of the impressing and 
subduing will! What scene more striking and sublime than 
that of a vast popular assembly, won and wielded by a spell 
stronger than that of the magician—banging in breathless in- 
terest on the voice of the orator—rapt, borne away by his 
wonder-working incantations; now convulsed with laughter, 
now melted to tears, now burning with indignation ; the slaves 
and subjects of the sign with which he would conjure the 
spirits of the human breast! 

But we wander from our purpose. Turn we again to the 
old school-master and his intruding pupil. Not in vain, as 
the world would judge, has Faustus wrocght in the great 
mine of antiquity, and enriched himself with the lore of cen- 
turies, if he thus discourse in words of wisdom and beauty. 
From eloquence the pupil turns to knowledge, and the worn 
and wearied scholar sncers bitterly at the ‘ mouldy records’ 
where man has in vain sought the ‘draught restorative’ that 
springs and gushes only from ‘the depths of his soul.’ Wag- 
ner begs pardon, and suggests that there is at least delight to 
be found in communing with the spirit of past ages. On this 
hint Faustus thus discourses : 

To us, my friend, the times that are gone by 

Are a mysterious book, sealed with seven seals ; 
That which you call the spirit of past 

Is but, in truth, the spirit of some 

In which those ages are beheld reflected— 

With what distortion strange, heaven only knows. 
Oh! often, what a toilsome thing it is, 

This study of thine! At the first glance, we fly it. 
A mass of things confusedly heaped together ; 

A lumber-room of dusty documents, 

Furnished with all approved court-precedents, 
And old traditional maxims. History! 

Facts dramatised, say rather ; i 

Sentiment thing the writer’s own, 

As it best fits the web-work of his story; 

With here and there a solitary fact 

Of consequence, by those grave chroniclers 
Pointed with many a moral 

And wise old saws, learned at the puppet-shows. 

With a few more words, Faustus rids himself of Wagner, 
on the pretence that it is getting too late to continue the con- 
versation. The old man is again left alone, to devour 
own heart, to feed and lash the restlessness of that 
fastened upon him like a fiend, and that will to 


fame ? 





him. How he reasons and wrestles with the curse, how he 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





os een, AIRY den time sonoeed, wo wil see anon. 


Meanwhile we will close the book, and ponder on what we 
have read. New-York Mirror, 


‘GOOD LIVING’ vs. SIMPLE DIET. 
In the course of Mr. Combe’s Lectures* on Phrenology 





and its Applications, the reader may remember to have met | 


with an incidental array of facts and quotations tending 'o 
show that what is termed a generous and stimulating diet— 
i. e. a diet of which meats, &c. &c. form a part—is most 


—— 


“ The new regimer, it has been stated, was gradually intro- 
duced at the cluse of 1833. While this change was taking 
place, a-child was received into the asylum, diseased with 
scald head. This disease, when once introduced into such an 
institution, is rarely arrested till every inmate has had it, and 
it sometimes takes years to expel it; but in this instance it 
was so promptly and vigorously met by a salutary regimen, 
that it was wholly arrested and driven from the institution 
before it had extendea to half of the children. The nursery 


of their perception, the vigor of their apprehension, the dis- 
criminatmg energy of their comprehension, and the power of 
their retention, daily astonish me !'*’ 

From Augnst, 1236, at which time the foregoing account 
was written, until November following, the children of tho 


asylum all continued in excellent health. In November two 
of them were somewhat indisposed for two or three days, and 
then recovere | their usual health, and all continued well until 
March, 1857. In the second week of March, the small pox 





was soon entirely vacated and the services of the nurse and 
physician no longer needed—and for more than two years | 


* - Sein aie 
wcive to intellectual development, mental sanity, and | following, no case of death nor of sickness took place in 


physical healthfulness. We are not sure that such is the pre- || deaths in the institution. One of them was an idiot child 


cise bearing of Mr. Combe’s remarks, but this at any rate is | 


asylum. Within the last twelve months there have been three | 
received some months before from the almshouse ; this child | 








the impression which would be imbibed from a hasty perusal. | “°* of extremely imperfect organization, and low order of | 


Now, it is within the knowledge of many that such a conclu- 
sion is entirely adverse to the settled opinious of the senior | 
Editor of this paper among a multitude far better qualified to | 


| vitality; its bones were soft and flexible, and in all respects | 
| it was so miserable a mass of organic existence, wher brought | 
| to the asylum, that no one expected it would long survive.— | 
| It, however, continued to live on for several months, ard then | 


decide the point controverted ; and we have been recently || died suddenly. The second case was also an idiot child, re- | 


addressed on the subject as if the appearance without com- 
ment of such sentiments in the columns of the New-Yorker 
must indicate our general concurrence. Not so: When a re- 
sponsible name like Mr. Combe’s is given to the public, they 
take the statements for which it vouches on the writer's au- 
thority, not ours. Nevertheless, the topic thus casually , 
brought forward by Mr. Combe is one of vital importance to 


should be treated accordingly. Having given the evidence 

adduced on one side of the question, we now offer the follow- 

ing strong—may we not say, far stronger ?—array of facts ten- | 
ding to the opposite conclusion. It is certainly worthy of 

consideration : 

Tue Orphan Asylum of Albany, N. Y., was founded in De- 
cember, 1820. Orphans and other destitute children of the 
city, were gathered 
a hundred and thirty.—The house at first occupied, was too 
small for the good accommodation of so large a number; but 
great pains were taken to keep it clean and well ventilated. 
One room was set apart fora nursery or sick room, and a 
woman, with sometimes one or two assistants, employed to 
nurse the sick and feeble. Drs. James and Green were the 
attending physicians. Great attention wes paid to the per 
sonal cleanliness of the children, and their regimen generally 
as to bathing, clothing, air, exercise, &c., was intended to pre- | 
serve and the health. Their diet consisted of fine | 
bread, rice, Indian puddings, potatoes, and other vegetables | 
and fruit with milk; and to these was added flesh or flesh 
soup once a day, 

A large and commodious house having been built for the | 

, the children were removed to it, in April, 1833. In 
September, 1833, a change was commenced in the diet of the | 
children, and in the course of three months, they were brought | 
fully into what is popularly called ‘the Graham system of 


tution was published :— t 

“Tt is now more than six years since this institution was) 
established, and about three since the new regimen was 
adopted—so that the time has been nearly equally divided | 
between the regimen which embraced animal food and that | 
which excluded it. From the commencement to the present 
time, new inmates have been occasionally received into the | 
asylum from the almshouse and from the city, and most of | 
these childie: have been in very poor health, and some of | 
them exceedingly diseased. During the whole period, also, 


children have, from time to time, been placed out in families, |; 


when they had arrived at a proper age. 

“ The average nun.ber of children in the asylum, has been 
about eighty. During the first three years, the changes were 
somewhat more frequent than they have been during the last; 
but during the last three years, there has been a larger pro- 

of very smail children. Under the first regimen the 
children were washed all over once in two or three weeeks: 
under the new regimen they have beea washed all over every 
morning in the summer and three times a week in the winter. 
Under the new regimen, the house has been much larger and 
more airy and convenient than that which was occupied most 
of the time while under the old regimen. Now then, let us 
look at the general results. During the first three years, cr 
while the first regimen was observed, from four to six chil- 
dren were continually upon the sick list in the nursery, and a 
nurse constantly employed to take care of them, and some- 
times, the number of 


the children of the asylum and carried off stx or eight af ; 
and let it be observed, that during the cholera season, the 
pele and flesh soups was considerably increased 
in the diet of the children. During the whole period of the 
first three years there were twenty-eight deaths, 


|| come healthy and strong, and greatly increased in activity, in 


ceived from the almshouse in a bad state of disease, and died | 

soon after it was brought to the asylum.—The third case was | 
jachild which likewise came from the almshouse i an ad- 

vanced stage of disease, and died very soon after it was re-| 
ceived into theasylum, At the same time two or three other 

| children were received from the almshouse wretchedly dis-_ 
j eased, but they have been restored to health. 
} 


“‘ We see, therefore, that excepting the scald bead brought 





|| 12 years of age. 


appeared in the Asyu n, and in twenty four hours, six of the 
children exLibited ay ye of that disease ; or, as the event 
proved, three of them, the genuine small pox, and three 
of them the'varieloid. These children were from three to 
Alarming as this disease is considered, it 
was here nearly stripped of its terrors; for it was so mild as 
scarcely to interrupt the regular ; roceedings of the institu- 
tion. One little girl was remarkably full of the genuine 
small pox, yet sl e was scarcely ill at ull, and did not complain 
in the least, nor did ske tke any medicine. All she wanted 
was brown bread. Indeed, this was the only thing that any 
of them seemed to crave while the discase was upon them. 
A little boy four years of age, who had been about nine months 
in the asylum, and whocame there in very full habit, ond had 
evidently been accustomed to gross living, and was fiom the 
first, much afflicted with worma, had the small pox fer more 
severely than any other child, and the disease left him much 
more exhausted then it ¢id any of the others. This httle fel- 





{ low had searcely thrown off the small pox before he was taken, 


in his feebleness and exhaustion, with the whooping cough, 


into the asylum at the very commencement of its new regi- | and in spite of every care, sunk under his complicated diff- 
the mental and physical welfare of the human family, and men, and the few cases of disease imported from the alms- | culties and died. Another little boy hod the amall 


| house within the last year; and excepting the death of the 


threw of 
| fall, but he hardly seemed to mind it all, and soon threw 


two idiots and one other child, all of which came to the in- d the disease as a light and harmless thing. By an untimely 


stitution with the grasp of death upon them, there has been 
no case of death nor of disease in the esylum during the last 
three years, or since the new r-gimen has been adopted ; anc, 
| therefore, it is speaking truth most strictly, to say that not « 





single case of death nor of disease has tuken place in the in- | that their indisposition was scarcely perceptible. 


| accident, however, be was exceedingly exposed at the mo- 


| Ment he began to recover, and took a violent cold; the lung 


fever set in, and after four or five days’ sickness he died. The 
| three children which had the varioloid were so lightly affected 
In fact, 


| stitution within the Jast three years, from causes existing in || except in-the case of the little boy troubled with worms, the 


port of the Board of Managers)— under this system of di-t-| 
etics, the health of the children has not only been rved, 
| but those who came to the asyluin sickly and weak have be- | 


i cheerfulness, and in happiness.’ [t may be said by some 
jthat most of this remarkable improvement is attributable 
| mainly if not wholly to the change of situation; but let it be | 
| remembered that the old regimen was continued five months 
| after the children were removed te the new house which they | 
|have since occupied. and that but httle apparent improve- | 
| ment in the health of the children took place before the new | 
| regimen was adopted; up to the very period at which the | 
| change was commenced, the. nursery was continued, and on 
| the day when they began to adopt the new regimen, there 

were six children on the sick list. But almost from that 
| very day, there began to be a manifest improvement in the | 

health of the children, and in a short time, the nursery was | 
| wholly vacated, and has ever since been entirely unoceupied, | 


| already mentioned. 


** Miss Grimwood, the superintendent, and Miss Clark, the 
principal teacher, state that since the new regimen has been | 
fully adopted, there has been a remurkable increase of health, | 
strength, activity, vivacity, cheerfulness and contentment, | 
among the children. Indeed, they appear uniformly, to ber 
perfectly healthy and happy, and the strength and activity | 
which they exhibit are truly surprising. | 

“‘ That an airy situation, and a clean and well ventilated 
house, are of prime importance to the health of such an in- | 
stitution, no one who understands the subject, can entertain 
a doubt; but in order to arrive at correct conclusions in mat- 
ters of this kind, eyery particular and cireumstance should be | 
carefu|ly examined and justly estimated. In the case before | 
us, it is fally evident that the change of situation was neither 
the sole nor the principal cause of the astonishing improve- 
ment in the health of the children. Nor can we justly con- | 








into it, to the number of from seventy to l the asylum: on the contrary, (to use the language of the Re- || disease was so light and mild in all the children, that it 


hardly made ary change in their diet, studies, and amuse- 
ments and play; and the disease did not seem to impanr their 
constitution in the least; they rose from it at once, and went 
on as if they bad not been sick. 

Almost immediately after the small pox had left the asylum, 
the whooping cough made its » there, and eight or 
ten of the small children had it. Excepting the little buy al- 
ready named, whom it found afflicted with worms and ex- 
tremely exlmusted with small pox, none of them minded this 
last disease at ull. They continued in school as usunl—ate 
end played as usual. They occasioned no trouble during the 
night; nothing was given them but their usual food and drink ; 
and nothing extra was done for them. Their cough was very 
light and easy; and none of them complained. 

After the whooping cough had left the asylum, all its in- 
mates remained in good bealth for six weeks or two months. 

About the first of June, '1837, wheat being very scarce and 


living.’—In August, 1836, the following account of the insti- |°*ept temporarily, by the fow cases of imported disease, | "6" Priced, and those who provided for the, maylum, pot ye, 


ing aware of the importance of the children’s being supplied 
with the unbolted wheat meal bread, furnished the institution 
with fine flour made of foreign wheat, which had been a liule 
heated during the passage. When the children commenced 
eating bread made of this flour they were all in fine heal bh; 
but they had not continued to eat it more than four weeks, Le- 
fore abvut fifteen or twenty of them began to have sore eyes, 
and in the course of\three or four weeks more, there were 
thirty cases of scarlet fever, and of these, two terminated in 
death. Still, however, this disease was so modified by the 
general regimen of the insiitution, that no more than three or 
four out of the thirty subject to it, were confined to their beds 
by it, nor did they require much extra attention. 

That there was a very clove relation, a& to canse, between 
the sore eyes and the scarlet fever, was at least strongly in- 
dicated by the fact that no child which had sore eyes, but 
had the scarlet fever. 


About the first of September the asylom was again furnished 





sider the substitution of the coarse for the fine bread, nor the | 
abandonment of animal food, the sole cause of such an in - 
provement; but the improvement re«ylted from the co-opera- 
tion of all these causes ; it was the effect of acorrect regimen 
throughout, embracing the diet, sleeping, bathing, clothing, 
exercise and intellectual and moral discipline. And such » 
regimen, ada to ad pre ar laws of human nature, 
constitutes what is called the ‘Graham System.’ 

“* Miss Grimwood and Miss Clark also state that the change 
in the temper and disposition of the children since they have 
adopted their new regimen, is very great; they have become 
less turbulent and peer and wey and ar pe and 
far more — gentle peaceable and kind t 
each other; this, say the superintendents, is not the r- 
sult of a want of a spirit of energy, but of a healthy state of 
the whole system—a general serenity—an absence of morbid 
irritation. 

“*The effect of the new regimen on the intellectual power: 
of the children,’ says Miss Clerk, * has been too obvious anc 





* Lecture XA. New Yorker, duly 29. 


wo striking to be . There bas been a great increase 


with a small supply of unbolted wheat meal, and from this 
ull the first of J , 1838, all the inmates of the institu- 
tion enjoyed excellent health. At the commencement ef the 
present year some change took place in the board of managers, 
and a new caterer was appointed, who supplied the institu 
tion with fine flour of cooled quatity, but sweet and geod. In 
the course of three or four weeks from the time the ehildren 
commenced eating the bread made of fine flour, a number of 
them began to have sore eyes again. The tendent, 
now feeling confident of the cause of this complaint, stated 
her convictions to some of the , and told them that 
the children must have the coarse, w meal bread or their 
health could not be preserved. In the meantime, she endeav- 
ored to make the evil as light as possible, by giving the chil- 
dren very little of the fine , and sustaining them princi- 
yally on good potatoes and apples. Very soon after this, 
however, a full supply of the coarse flour came, and from that 
time to the present—now ubout five months—the health of 
all the inmates of the asylum Ly been excellent and uninter 





in their mental activity and power: the quickness and a :umea 


rupted. toGraham’s Lectures. 
Albeny, June 12, 1638. 
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Commercial Troubles.—We are among the number who 
were surprised by the news of the Philadelphia Suspension. 
We frankly confess we did not anticipate it. We knew, as 
all knew, that there existed a very serious pressure—that all 
classes of business men, and through them the productive in- 
terests, experienced depression and difficulty ; but we believed 
the crisis had been passed, and that now, since the Wheat of 
the West and the Cotton of the South had both begun to 
move forward to market, we had passed the in-nediate dan- 
ger, and would soon be out of the reach of Suspension. We 
were mistaken. Philadelphia suddenly struck her flag on the 
9th, and most of the Middie and one Southern State have 
hastened to imitate her example. The South-West, except- 
ing Louisiana, had no real Specie Payments to suspend. We 
fear the West has followed in the footsteps of Philadelphia, 
and that a Suspension—we will bope a temporary one—pre- 
vails throughout most of the Union South of the Delaware. 
We trust New-Orleans will prove an honorable exception, 
and that North of the Delaware, Specie Payments will gen- 
erally be maintained. 

We confess to the disappointment; but we still abide by 
the positions generally of our articie of the Sth inst. The 
worst of the late pressure was over from the moment that oar 
new Crops began to come forward. If the proper course is 











— 

— But the. Suspension—does not that militate against sv 
simple a view of the matter? Does: it not indicate that the 
disense is too deeply seated to be cured by applications of 
Flour and Cotton? No: the Suspension is an exception to 
the general current of affairs ;—we had almost called it an 
accident. It is but a wave rolled back from the ebbing tide 
of our calamities. If New-York and the North stand firm, 
and the Crops come forward briskly, the Suspending Banks 
may resume again on the first day of January next. It may 
be characterized as far less a Mercantile than an Internal 
Improvement Suspension. Let us explain: 

The Pennsylvania Bank of the United States aspires to 
play an important part in all Money Matters. It essays to 
act the champion and defender of all important American in- 
terests which may at any time be in jeopardy. This is a very 
good disposition; there may be something of ambition and 
vain-glory in it—but it appears to be well intended. And 
yet it probably makes the institution quite as many enemies 
as friends, and is excellently calculated to lead it into diffi- 
culties. Thus, when the great break-down of 1837 took 
place, the Bank undertook to hold up the Cotton Market. 
We had many millions’ worth of Cotton which must go for- 
ward to Europe to answer the pressing calls upon us from 
that quarter; and it was likely to be forced down to a wretch- 
edly inadequate price. In this crisis, the Bank entered the 
market, and by advances here on Cotton consigned to a desig- 
nated house in Liverpool, and funds there sufficient to pro- 
tect from sacrifice, the Bank stood forth the champion of 





taken in regard to those Crops, and in regard to ow Money |) Coxon for nearly two years. We believe the planting States 
Matters, the whole country will feel speedy and sensible re- | 


lief. There is already some relief as compared with Septem- } bave been sacrificed but for this course. And yet the princi- 


ber; there would have been without Suspension; and 7 
will be more of it from week to week, if the right course be 

pursued. In spite of individual and more serious blunders, 
the general tendency of matters is toward improvement and 
relief. We have a bountiful harvest throughout the copntry, 
with inconsiderable exception . Our embarrassments arise 
directly from a diminished and diminishing Currency and | 
Credit, acting upon a state of general indebtedness. The 
South, the West, and the interior generally, owe the cities, 
the seaboard and the East. The great cities owe England; | 
and she pressingly needs as well as demands ber pay: What 
is to be done? Plainly—bring forward, urge forward, the 
Crops as fast as possible. The South owes perhaps one hun- 
dred milllons, and she bas « surplus product of at least fifty 
millions. Just so with the West; save that the latter has 


| an easy business, and often a Jucrative one. A loan of a few | 


and the country generally have saved millions which must 


ple of such advances to hold up a declining market may be a 
bad or dangerous one, as the enemies of the policy assert. 

The Bank has aleo assumed the championship of the great 
cause of Internal Improvement throeghout the country—a| 
more formidable undertaking than even the upholding of Coi- | 
ton. The Bank has been a general negotiator of State loans | 
in Europe, and has taken many on ite own account, especially 
those of Pennsylvania. It has also advanced to States and 
Companies whose works were likely to stop for want uf funds ; 
for instance: the Stonington Railroad, Connecticut, is said 
to be its debtor for.a million of dollars. 

Now, so long as American Stocks of almost every descrip- 
tion could be readily sold in Europe at high rates, this was | 








as soon as practicable through the natural channels to its 


a large share of its indebtedness, and the great cities be in 
condition to meet every demand at home and abroad without | 
a strain upon credit or the export of a dollar of specie. 

To this end, then, should exertions be directed: press for- 
ward the Crops. The deplorable ravages of pestilence at the 
South have retarded efforts in that quarter; but there the 
rivers and other channels of transportation are open in winter 
as well as summer. But the case is far different with the 
Middle States and the West. Five or six weeks more of 
river and canal navigation are all that can be calculated on 
for the waning season. The Wheat of Ohio, Michigan and 
Illinois that is not sold to the miller within two weeks, will 
hardly come forward this fall. Yet the difference to Michi- 
gan—to the People of Michigan—between having the Wheat 
of that State in market this fall or next spring is probably 
not less than six or eight months’ use of Five Millions of Dol- 
lars; and this, according to the actual value of money in these 
times, cannot be valued below Half a Million. In loss of 
credit, bills of cost, and general derangement, the State would 
probably suffer more than that by withholding her Wheat 
crop. Again let us say, then, to all producers, and to the 
buyers and forwarders of produce—Do not hold back for the 
prices of former years. They belonged to a state of things 
which has passed away, and which cannot be restored in one 
year, if ever. By holding back you may gain, but the chan- 
ces are ten to one that you will lose. Money is too valuable 
now to justify your holding cash property dead for six months. 
Act, then, as your country’s good most clearly dictates, and 


| millions sold at three or four per cent. advance, yielded a 
Wheat, Corn, Pork, ete. while the former has Cotton, Sugar, || snug profit, and was very convenient to draw against. But 
Tobacco and Rice. Now if the surplus of each be forwarded j at length various circumstances combined to embarrass more 

| and more the negotiation of Stocks in Europe, until they have | 
eppropriate markets, nearly every sec.ion will have satisfied | become almost unsalable. The Bank has millions of these 





curity for advances. Money is in demand every where, and | 
| Stocks a drug; she cannot sell them. She cannot be allowed 
| even to deposite them as collateral, and borrow or draw upon 
them; nobody is able and willing to lend. Meantime, Eng- 
land, with this country largely in ber debt, has suffered the 
signal failure of one crop, and is on the brink of losing 
another. Continental Europe is draining her of Gold in pay- 
ment for Bread. She is impoverished, and on the brink of 
Suspension. She presses urgently upon this country, her 
debtor. This demand comes upon us at a season when our 
Currency, from internal causes, is in the p of contra 
tion, and when we are hardiy recovered from a severe com- 
mercial convulsion. The effect is readily seen: there is pres- 
sure, a decline of prices, and no selling Stecks. The mam- 
moth Bank, pressed by the course of events on each side of 
the Atlantic, and unable to avail itself of its Securities, is 
forced to a Suspension. 

This is our view of the impelling causes of the recent Phile- 
delphia movement—in which view the Suspension is perfectly 
compatible with the positions we have hitherto maintained, 
and still maintain, in regard to improvement in commercial 
matters. It may seem invidious thus to instance the Bank 
of the United States as a special delinquent, when it is known 
that other Banks of Philadelphia—the Girard and the Schuyl- 
kill, certainly—were in a more embarrassed condition than 
the former. But it appears to us very clear that if the great 
Bank had been in good condition, she would have held up the 














you will be most likely to promote your own, 


smaller ones, and there would have been no Suspension. 


————————————————— 
The readiness with which other Cities and States have fallen 


into the measure only proves—what every body understood 
already—the existence of a severe pressure, which needed 
but the first blow to change it to a Suspension. It does not 
prove that the effect would have been experienced without 
the blow. 

Enough of causes. If the course of business this fall be 
right, we shall look for an early and a solid Resumption of 
all the Banks North of the Chattahoochee. 


_——— 
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GEORGIA ELECTION. 

‘ 1838. Governors. 1837. Rariricarron. Lects. 

Counties. McDon'd.D’g’rty. SchieyGilmer. Yes. No. Un. 
86 


Bryan.....0. 7 99 60 79 ll 0'1 
Burke.......114 583 S06 595 293 3 03 
Jefferson.....108 456 116 432 167 314 6 2 
Liberty....+. 87 139 78 #149 #180 «618—~—(O 2 
Richmond....372 449 448 826 655 103 1 2 
Scriven....20134 211 184 230 33 338 +O 2 
Tatnall...... 68 276 77 235 48 267 01 
Washington..514 583 544 580 133 833 0 3 
Hancock.....301 376 272 446 294 283 0 3 
Morgan......313 487 344 466 ®3 
Wilkes.....-390 426 446 412 03 
Jasper......-507 440 503 619 443 422 3 9 
Bibb......-.710 496 629 653 412 604 2 1 
Baldwin.....329 278 305 327 as 
Glyon.eocee. 33 131 47 76 32 1146 #O1 
McIntosh....128 119 139 62 83 74 02 
Chatham.....330 260 573 411 415 138 4 0 
Bulloch..... .312 7 283 ll 33 246 1 0 
Effingham.... 66 143 150 160 2 174 0 1 
Muscogee....859 861 726 897 40 
Greene...... 71 786 57 787 

Taliaferro.... 33 414 31. 4ii 

Warren......317 429 514 591 

Wiitkinson....490 391 S17 345 

Crawford....479 255 510 311 35 655 2 0 
Jones...002-503 447 481 482 365 465 3 O 
Monroe......802 670 766 783 3 1 
Twiggs......461 327 448 361 2 0 


Butts...00..-393 189 379 245 
Columbia....252 374 275 418 
Henry....+..835 649 863 730 
Houston.....655 419 732 692 
Laurens...-. 5 390 10 469 
Newton....2.467 850 412 791 
Pike......2-492 349 449 553 
Putnam..****243 519 264 614 
Talbot.......855 787 851 815 
Troup.......646 942 389 1332 
Clarke...eee.372 593 390 557 
Coweta...... 182 maj. €99 590 
Hall........506 470 537 452 
Jackson......520 506 571 504 
Cherokee....4680 326 384 159 
Franklin.....692 306 681 445 
Lumpkin.....651 249 608 252 
Madison.....599 279 323 259 


|| Ogiethorpe...107 479 1296 613 
| Walton......623 442 748 446 
| Stocks on her hands, and millions more pledged to her as se- | 


Harris.......458 772 423 775 
49 co's 18662 20459 19548 23248 
* State Rights’ maj. 1839.1,797; do. 1637. .3,700; ‘ Union’ gain.1,903, 





C+ The Huntville branch of the State Bank of Ala- 
bama publishes the following notice to its debtors: 

“ Bz it Resolved by the Board of Directors, That they 
call in, on the second Instalment of the three years loan, 
twenty-five per cent. of the principal, with the interest dae 
on the whole instalinent, and receive, for the balance, an 
approved note at 90 days, to be ptid in fall when due; or 
those who prefer it, can pay 10 per cent. of the principal 
of the second and third Instalments and the interest on 
those Instalments, and take up the balance of the debt by 
a note at 120 dayr, to be peid out by such curtailments at 
each renewal as the Board may require. 

JAMES PENN, Casi ivr. 


tPF The Tombigby, Miss., Rail Road Bank advertised 
that it would resume the payment of specie on the third 
day ef the present month. The Columbus, Miss., Argu:, 
in speaking of it says: We are informed, that this bank 
has redeemed $116,000 of its circulation, within the last 
five months, and that not a solitary draft that it has drawn 
on the North has been protested. In addition to this, we 
would remark, that by reference to the last report of the 
Bank Commissioners, it will be perceived that the Bank 
was in possession of $166,000 of Specie. 


Dividend—The City Bank has declared a dividend of 
four per cent. payable after the 31st instant. 








> The Merchants Insurance Company in Boston have 
made dividend of ten per cent. for six months. 
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OF The Sum of this city controverts, with much fairness 
aud courtesy, our article of last week on “ The Downfall of 
Speculation.” We must regret, however, that the Editor 
has failed to discern or recognize the moral, the very point, 
of our observations. ‘Speculation’ is a term of very wide 
appliance, and is ured to designate adventures of a praise- 
worthy and beneficent as well as of a contrary character. 
The bookseller who should publish a new, improved edition 
of the Bible, and he who should issue some base tissuc of 
profligacy. might each be considered in a sense a speculator. 
He who i« rnined by the expulsion of Opium from China and 
he who sbouid fxil in an attempt to establish a post-route 
with coaches, howls, &e. from Alexandria in Egypt to Aden 
on the Red Sea, might be equally regarded as broken specu- 
Jators—the last pre-eminently so—but the sentiment with 
which their misfortunes should be regarded would be widely 
different in the two cases. The speculator in human frailty 
and depraved appetite might properly be left to his fate; 
while he whose enterprise was calculated in its success to 
benefit mankind, to diffuse knowledge, and extinguish bar- 
barism, would possess strong claims on the public considera- 
tion and sympathy. 

The tendency, then, of our article last Saturday was to this 
point—that the speculators, so called, of 1835, ’6, were gen- 
erally engaged in enterprises calculated in their success to 
ameliorate and elevate the condition of the mass, and that | 
therefore their downfall was not a fitting theme for popular 
exultation. In support of this view, we instanced the wil- 
derness subdued, the rivers and streams made navigable, the 
canals, railroads, towns, villages, highways, Kc. &c. con- 
structed, the colleges, churches, academies and ef 











erected, and the general and signal i and imp 
ment of the physical resources, means of communication, 
and productive abilities of the country, under the auspices of | 
these same ‘speculators.’ They have failed; but their works || 
remain, and they are not of the class we would like to have | 
buried with them. There are of coarse exceptions to the | 
general rule; there were individuals merely engaged in map- | 
ping out lots in imaginary cities and selling them; and these | 
may have been of no benefit, except to the lithographers.— 
But we look at the matter in a broader view, and, regarding | 
their whole history and results, we believe the country is this | 
day in the enjoyment of signal advantages derived from the | 
speculations of 1835 and ’6. 

The Sun assumes that the Revulsion of 1837 was a neces- | 
sary consequence of the speculations of 1835,’6. As neither | 
of us is in a position to traverse freely the whole ground opened | 
by this assumption, we will simply demur to it. That specu- | 
lation was carried to excess in 1336, and that a decline of | 
prices and some embarrassment must have ensued, we ad. | 
mit. But, if the whole subject were to be discussed radical- | 
ly, we should endeavor to show that, while speculation was 
stimulated to those excesses by the great change of 1852, 3, | 
’4 in the Financial Policy of the Federal Government, and | 
the consequent multiplication of State Banks and increase of 
their issues, yet, in its commencement and origin, this specu- | 
lation was not a matter of insane frenzy but of prudent fore- | 
cast on the part of those engaged in it. They saw the | 
country increasing in population, wealth and production be- 
yond all precedent in the world’s history ; they saw busy and 
flourishing cities occupying grounds which but a few years 
before had been trodden in savage solitude by the wolf and 
the panther; what more natural than the calculation—If 
twenty years have made Cincinnati, Louisville and Rochester 
what they are, why should not twenty more do as much for 
Chicago, Toledo, and Milwaukee? And so in regard to 
locations of minor importance. 

The vulgar criterion of wisdom and merit is success.— 
Every grog-shop and debating society shall turn you out 
sages by the dozen who can-tell how Hannibal might have 
conquered Rome and Bonaparte have lived and died the 
Autocrat of Europe. We have learned to estimate by differ- 
ent standards, and to be more diffident of our own judgement- 
In the present case, we see that the speculators, so styled, 

have generally failed; but we do not see that they were the 
sole architects of their own ruin. Political measures over 
which they had no control have sided largely to effect their 
downfall. The Distribution Bill and Specie Circular of 


1836—measures of directly opposite origin, but, as they 


— 





a fatal biow, by ensuring a mighty contraction of currency 
and credit; and the whole course of Political measures and 
of events in this country and in Europe, has from that hour 
been against them. They are down; and now those who 
are loud in the praises of some Astor, Coster or Girard, who 
risked his all in the purchase, forty years ago, of a goose- 
pasture that every body deemed of no value, but which has 
since become the heart of a great city, will turn upon the 
unlucky operator in a precisely similar enterprise, and over, 
whelm him with reproaches, exultation, and the iteration of 
that sage axiom of ex-post facto prophecy and thirteenth- 
hour wisdom—* I told you so.””, We stand aloof. 


The Progress of Suspension.—All the Banks of Pena 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia (except 
the Patriotic Bank of Washington,) and Virginia (except the 
Exchange Bank of Norfolk) suspended immediately on hear- 
ing the news of the Philadelphia Suspension. We are dis. 
appointed in Virginia, and hope she will very speedily re- 
trieve the misstep, on becoming assured that New York and 
the North stand firm. Throughout most of these States, we 
believe the Banks still pay out specie for change, but they 
have mainly conformed their Exchanges to the Philadelphia 
standard. 

North of the Delaware, every ‘thing looks well. The 
Camden Bank, opposite Philadelphia, suspended of course ; 
but these of Trenton have not, though scarcely two yrend 
ride from the Shinplaster Emporium. We do not hear that | 
any other New Jersey Bank bas given way. Boston offered 
aid to this city if needed to prevent Suspension, (which it 
was not ;) and Portsmouth proclaims ber ability to hold out, | 
even should New York and Boston give way. The Provi-| 
dence Banks voted to suspend, on Goat sessiving Gu nwo! 
from Philadelphia, but we believe she has not put the 
resolve in practice. In Connecticut, none but the Bank of 
|| Norwich has talked of Suspension; though a specie draft of 
$13,000 appears to have been most unwisely but harmlessly 
made in New Haven from this city. We presume the Nor 
| wich Bank has returned, or will speedily return, to its proper 
|| position. Not a whisper of faint-heartedness from Maine, || 
New Hampshire, or Vermont. 

In this State, all is firm, and ovr exchanges will be ar- 
ranged again, ere Jong. Two sixpenny affairs in the city— 
the Chelsea and the Woolgrowers’ Bank—have failed to 
cash their notes on presentation, and will probably be wound | 


Venvont.—The new Legislature of this State assembled 
at Montpelier on ‘Thursday of Inst week. In the Senate the 
Lieutenant Governor called to order, and all the Members 
but one answered to their names. (The Senate stands 18 
Opp. to 12 Adm. as already stated.) Norman Williams 
was elected Secretary, and Rev. B. W. Williams Chaplain. 
The organization of the House excited much interest, each 
party having stoutly claimed a majority in that body. Only 
Sour of the Members elect were absent. The roll having 
been called and the oath administered, candidates for Speaker 
were nominated, tellers appointed, and a ballot bad, with the 
following result: 

For Dr. Carlos Coolidge of Windsor......Opp..+-106 

“ Paul Dillingham, jr. of Waterbury... Adm..., 109 

Whig majority. ..ccccccceecccceceseseeel 

So Dr. Carlos Coolidge was declared elected; and Ferrand 
F. Merrill was elected Clerk, and John L. Buck Assistant 
Clerk, by 115 to 110, and 117 to 111. 

A Joint Committee baving been appointed to canvass the 
votes for State officers, the following result was declared : 


Opposition. Governor. Administration. Seatt. 
Sdas H. Jenison... ..24,611 Nathan Smilie....22,257 34 
Jenison elected: maj. over Smilie, 2,354 ; over all, 2,320 

Lievutesxanxt Governor, 
eeee 24, 608 0. Cc. Merrill. * ++ 22,266 23 
: maj. over Merrill, 2,342; over all, 2,319 
Treasvrer. 
Henry F. Janes....24,520 Daniel Baldwin...22,971 11 
Janes elected: maj. over Baldwin, 2,249; over all, 2,238. 


So the Whigs have the whole. 


David M. Ca 
Camp e 





Marrtanp.—We give full rewurns of the vote for Con- 
gress ip the late election, compared with the vote for Gover- 


bor last year: Concaess, 1539. Govranon, 
Admin. rf Admin. or. 

Dist. I. Stewart. Death Deneve. Grason. Sree 
ccoee 963 LLIZD B.ccccccee 850 rT 


Somerset ....... 963 
Worcester...... 875 


1001 27. eescees 922 1042 
1069 Go seecceese O28 1207 


Total ......2801° 3I82 36 ........2600 3368 
¥E. Thomas. Pearce. 
Caroline... eeeeee 607 SBS .cccce seeeee 577 583 


| Cecil . eee etoees 1333 1144... 
Kent. ....+se00+ 476 


erteevees 1354 1251 
ClS.ccccccccces 544 530 
Queen Asne’s «<< 716 GAD ccccccecsee GB6 641 
TER cccee coco 705 G63 .cccecccecee 732 598 


Total .ccccccc38I6 —- BEABe cccccceces 3803 3608 
ant, Worthingtoa. Turner. 





up by the Comptroller, as the Willougtby Bank has been by | 
the act of its owner. This only proves that Banking is a! 
business requiring talent, capital, experience and varied re- | 
sources to render it profitable—a fact which intelligent men | 
have understood from the outset. No Banking business can 
be profitably done with a smaller capital than $100,000 in |, 
the country or $500,000 in Wall-strcet. These matters will 
regulate themselves under our General Banking Law. We) 


presume the holders of notes against any of the above Banks 
| are perfectly secore. 


South of Philadelphia, we doubt not the suspension will be 
nearly general; and probably West also. We shall be most 
happy to find our expectations disappointed. 

P.S.—The Providence Banks have finally concluded to 
suspend, and their notes were down here to 10 per cent. dis- 
count on Thursday morning; but so great was the demand 
for them that they rose to 3 per cent. before night. We sus- 


pect our Providence friends have done a very si‘ly thing. The || Calvert 


vote on suspending was fourteen for, four against, and two 
divided. The Norwich Bank, Conn., it is now said, has not 
suspended. 

The President reached this City from Kinderhook on Fri- 
day of last week, and remained here till Monday morning, 
when he left in the cars for Philadelphia, where a courteous 
and cordial reception awaited him, in which the authorities 
took the lead, and the citizens participated without distinc- 
tion of party. On Tuesday he continued his journey to 
Washington, meeting a hearty reception at Baltimore. 

Credit of New-York.—A State Loan of $208,533, required 
for the construction of the Black River Canal, has been taken 
by the Bank of America at par. 

The Palladium, New-Haven, Conn. is now issued tri-weekly 
as well as weekly, by Jas. F. Babcock. The tsi-weebly is a 





Baltimore Co.. ..1983 LOW .ecees cece. L452 1477 
Part of Carroll .. 705 421...++.. about 700 400 
Harford........1271 938. .eeceereee. 1256 1118 


Total 00020003959 = 2370. ceccecccee440? ©2995 
iV. Carroll. Hillen.Kennedy. Pitts. 
Annapolis.... 156 159 150 154...... 141 146 
Anne Arundel.1245 1256 1974 1279.. 1173 1261 
| Baltimore City 6608 6598 6218 6188......6074 6191 


Total. 000000 8013 7642 7621......7388 7598 
Duvall. Johnson. 

7, of Carroll «+ 768 830.4e0++.-about 946 937 

Part of Frederick 1167 1583. .cececeeees 1326 1561 

Montgomery .... 699 D1Z.ccceceseees 742 832 


Total .... 220.2654 3325. ecescasee+e 3014 3330 
Vi. ne ee 
Allegan Veceoes G3I ncccccdoce 988 872 
Parvof Fred'k ,1997 1 908.004 eesee. 1206 971 
Washington «002045 _39 1927 soeeseeee + 2226 1966 


Total _e Ty) 3766. —e | 3809 
VaE. Key. Jenifer. 

MBA cescveseees 344 427 
770 .cerccecsees 510 715 
TBO. ces ceerseee 684 776 
GAB rons eens cons 459 794 





seer eeee 7 
Charles seesccese 500 
Prince George's . 696 
St. Mary’s «sees 542 


Total 20+ 000.2095 9632.... eee oeee 1997 2712 

' RECAPITULATION. 
-_— — Ke 18H 
Dist.Ada:.Cong.Opp.Cong. Grason. Steele. VanBuren.Harr'n 


I..2,801 3,218... 6..2,600 3,362. 000001,758 3,028 
II..3,836 3,648......3,893 3,603. .000+2,947 3,478 
IIT..3,959 2,376..+44+4,420 2,995se000+3,402 3,149 
IV..€,015 ~7,631......7,388 7,598.5.0+.6,751 6,878 
V 02,634 3,325......3,014 3,390..00..2,477 3,687 
VI..4,371 3,766..654.4,420 3,809.0062.3,753 3,304 
VII..2,095 095 2,632. 00- 1,997 2,712 +0000+1,280 2,248 
97,711 26,596 000 +27 £7 400-4 22,168 168 25, 
Adm. maj. Ly 96106 -2-- Sl tine SF 00». 8.168 See 


The Yellow Fever, we rejoice to state, is abating through- 
out the South. At Augusta, it has nearly ceased; and at 











were carried into effect, of concurreat operation—dealt them 





small but spirited Whig peper, 


New-Orleans it bas softened down into a mild intermittent. 
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NEW-JERSEY.— OFFICIAL. 
BERGEN. 
Council .. Ackerman ....++. 1234 Price . seoeceeeee 1583 
Assembly .Van Dien... +++. 1236 Doremus «+ .-++++ 1589 
S Demarest....+++.1233 Ackerson oeecess 1585 
e Gould. 022. .++05+ 1231 Terhune eeceeeee 1575 


PASSAIC. 
Council ..N. Board .,....+» 1002 Ogden. «20+ +000+2905 
Assembly .Clark acooceqoond sean Hogencamp ..+...898 


“ Ryerson coccccese 1002 J. Board. .... eee 893 
ESSEX. Cc aise 

Council .. Armstrong . «++ ++i 3188 raigs ss. eevee 
Assembly . Robinson ...+ +++-3214 Pierson ...4..2-.2191 
“ Stites ...++ ecccee S200 McKirgan....... 2161 
te Sanderson .......3199 Luster «20+ 20+0+-2184 
“ Gardner .....+-.3188 Harrison ......-.2179 
o Spear. cocccccdceShlO Sickles......+++.2)65 

An Abolition ticket received about 39 votes. 
MIDDLESEX. 

Council .. Appleget eeereeeer 1735 Kirk patrick «eeee 1644 
Assembly . Golding coccccccelse4 A. Cruser. ..+++- 1635 
“ ~ Richmond .......1794 Morgan....-.... 1660 
o Dunn ececscecces 1694 Hibbits ..... 22. 1654 
o Cc. Cc. Cruser.....1761 Dunham coos coos 1628 


SOMERSET. 
Couneil .. Taylor cocvcccces 1436 Brees. .cceesseee 1265 
Assembly «Wilson ..05++0+++1436 Ww cconeqes tne 
” A. Sutphen eeeeecl435 Todd «00. ceecee 1263 
os Corey «sees seeees 1436 J. Sutphen cvccse 1262 

MORRIS. 
Council oo Miller .cc.ce0eee2177 Fordscccoececces 2043 
Assembly . Smith coos ceceee 2188 Hurd o devccccceetO0l 
Brittin.... covcce SIRT Mandeville ooceee 2047 
os Weise 2. 00000-22179 Monro occccc cece t04l 
« Debow «+++. --2172 Dellicker evceseee 2018 
The Abolition ticket received 15 votes. 

MERCER CO. 
Opposition. Administration. 
Council .. McChesney oocvees 1498 Welling cocccces 1918) 
Assembly . Worth cose ccccce IGS Alexander oc ccee 1232 | 
o Rosco. ..+. eveees L477 Coleman... ..+++. 1232 


SUSSEX. 
Council .. [No opposition. } Haines.....+++-.1031 
Assembly. a Greer. ..02e+00+- 1038 
aad a Truex sececeeees LOSS) 
“ * Nyce »seeeceeees 1028) 


HUSTERDOS. 
Council ..[No organized op- Smyder..o. oo00++2226 
Assembly. position. } Hiler. coeccccccennes 
aa Larason ....eeee: 68 Exton escccecceetea0 
“ Blane ....+++ cooe. 193 Servis .20+.+ee++2202 
GLOUCESTER. 
Council .. Porter re Hinchman cceecs 1057 
Assembly . Franklin. ..++ «++ 1527 Bee. ..eeeseeees 1040 
as Bower ....e+00001350, Jessup ..2++ +00. 1061 
. Reeves ..2.+000++1350 Browning.......1072 
as Snowden. ...- «++. 1321 Allen, 2.22. ++e0+- 1060 
SALEM. , 
Council oe Reeve. see seeees 1219 Lambert «+ «+0002 1354 | 
Assembly . Brick ocecccccccehees Sumerill cvcccccelaGs 
- Mashell ......+ +-1212 Richman........1364 
* Clawsan. ....+++- 1167 Hurley ewccecess 1364 
ATLANTIC. 

Comncil . Estill o2 00 00000002270 Ireland eccccccees D00 | 
Assembly .Sveelman..... apogee Risley . «+. eee 499 
CAPE MAY. 

Council .. Corson. .se+s-22+.184 Smith .....- eee 45 
> J. Townsend cocceeDS cocccccccccccecese 
Assembly . Hughes code cccenettO E. Townsend ......56 
- Edmunds ....... 22 eee eeeeeeeeeeee 
Small Vote.—The smaliness of the vote throughout the 
State is observable. In the counties from which we have 
heard, there is a great deficiency from last year's ballot. 
In Bergen the falling off is over 400—in Essex, over 1100— 
in Gloucester, nearly 1] 100—in Mercer nearly 50—in Som- 

erset 165—in Warren 813. 

In one county alone, Middlesex, where private intercst 
was deeply involved, and a corresponding effort made on 
both sides, the vote exceeds that of last year by over 50. 


Pesnsyivasia AND Onto.—We have nearly full returns 
of the Legislative elections in these States, but have no room 
for details this week. The Administration perty have sig- 
nally triumphed in each State over an unorganized and strag- 
ling opposition, No serious and concerted effort was made 
by the Opposition in either State, and the vote is at least 
twenty-five per cent below that of last year. , 


“Txpta¥a.—We wore misinformed last week in regard to 
the canvass for Governor. Gov. Wallace has not declined 
another canvass, whatever he may do hereafter. The nomi- 














Missourt.—Gen. Nachan Ranney, Collector of the port of 
St. Louis, is informally as Adm. candidate for Mem- 
ber of Congress from that State, in place of Hon. A. G. Har- 
tison, deceased. The Adm. State Convention met on the 
ldth, two weeks before the Election, and the Whig on the 
21st only one week before. Of course, the former has time 
to make a nomination, the lattet bas not. 


Philadelphia.—The new Corporation of this city has been 
organized by the choice of Col. John Swift, Mayor; William 
M. Meredith, President, Joseph G. Clarkson, Clerk of the 
Selecc Council; William Rawle, President, and Levi Hol- 
lingsworch, Clerk, of the Common Council; Mrs. Lydia R. 
Bailey, Printer to both. 


New-Yor«.—Nominations for Stace Senate. Adminis- 
tration—First District, Minthorne Tompkins, of Richmoad 
Third District, Henry W. Strong, of Rensselaer, William 
K. Wilson, of Columbia, and Amasa J. Parker of Delaware. 
Opposition—Fourth District, James G. Hopkins, of St. 
Lawrence. Fifth District, Jaines Brackett, of Otsego. Sixth 
District, Andrew B. Dickinson, of Chemung. Hon. Am- 
brose Spencer has declined the nomination in the Sixth Dis- 
trict. 
Coxxecticut.—The journals of both parties in this State 
boast of triumphs in the late Town Elections. We believe 
there is a gain to the Administration party. 


The Suspension in Philadelphia.—They seem to take the 
Suspension very coolly and quietly in the Key-Stone State. 
On the first news of it, a meeting was held in Philadelphie, 
of which Hon. Lemuel Paynter, M. C., presided, and where- 
at Messrs, C. J. Ingersoll, Jas. M. Doran, &c. made fiery 
speeches; but at the adjourned meeting, a few days ater, the 
tone of the proceedings was very much moderated. The 
Banks themselves made one blunder; they attempted to con- 
tinue the redemption of their five dollar notes, though they 











cent. premium. The same thing was urged here when our 
Banks suspended ; but the project is wretchedly short-sight- 
ed. Every body who has a five dollar note will run for spe- 
cie, and make a profit by so doing; while he who has a 
twenty will demand four fives for it and do likewise. The 
consequence mus: be, either that the Bank is scon drained of 


to suspend on its fives also, or it must refusefto pay out fives, 
and soon leave the community with no currency below ten 
dollars. 

The Girard Bank attempted the issue of one dollar checks, 
and there was an evident leaning toward the issue of Corpor- 
ation change notes, (or Shinplasters,) but this was promptly 
checked by an officiel communication from Gov. Porter to 
Attorney General Johnson, directing him to proceed against 
all such issues; and a corresponding circular from the At 
torney General to his Deputies in the several counties. So 
no shioplasters will be issued. 

Gov. Porter's communication is remarkably moderate in its 
tone, and gives reason for the belief that the Bank Charters 
ot that State will not be declared forfeited by the Suspension 
—probably not even that of the U.S. Bank. The Governor 
says— 

“ The circumstances by which we are surrounded will doubt- 
less lead to the cultivation of a spirit of mutual forbearance 
and moderation on all phn course best adapted to 
restore a sound and healthy condition of affairs. Every attempt 
to aggravate existing embarrassments unnecessarily, should be 
discountenanced by all cool and reflecting citizens.” 


Hon. William H. Haywood of Raleigh has been nomina- 
ted as the Adm. candidate for Governor of North Carolina 
at the election to be held in August next, by Meetings of that 
party lately convened in Moore, Mecklenburgh and Surry 
Counties. 

Mr. N. P. Trist, Consul at Havana, has been ordered 
home by the President, to make answer to the serious accu- 
sations against him. The charge of fitting out slavers from 
Havana with American papers is the most formidable. 

C. C. Trabue, Whig, has been elected Mayor of Nashville, 
Tenn. over Henry Hollingsworth, the Adm. incumbent. 
Vote: Trabue517, Hollingsworth 338, Eleven of the twelve 








nation will be made by a State Convention. 





Members of Council are also Whig. 


had suspended generally and specie was at six or seven per || 


all ite specie (which is no harm in itself) and then compelled | 


——————$—$$—$—$ 
Dr. Purcell, Adm. Representative elect from Dyer and 
Obion Counties, Tenn. who gave a pledge that he would vote 
in the Legislature according to the vote of Dyer county for 
Governor, now states that he will vote the sentiment of Dyer 
and Obion, which together gave a small majority for Polk. 
Of course, be will help to iastrwct out of the U.S. Senate 
Messrs. White and Foster and elect Adm. successers. It is 
now almost certain that the Senators must walk the plank. 
Aiken, 8. C., a new town was nearly consumed by fire on 
the 4tu inst. Loss, $70,000. The great Southern drought 
of the last two months had left no water near it. The fire 
originated on the premises of L. Jones, through the careless- 
of a clerk. 

Isaac Rawlingt, Esq. the first settler of Memphis, Tenn., 
and one of its most honored citizens, died in that city on the 
19th ult. 

Mr._E. Kilby, one of the Editors of the Mobile Commer- 
cial Register, is among the victims to the ravages of the Yel- 
low Fever. He was a young man of 27, highly esteemed. 
Five journeymen printers, out of the handfull employed in 
that city, had already fallen victims on the Ist inst. 

John P. Richardson, jr. is a candidate for Congress from 
South Carolina, in place of his father, resigned. 


OF The following important and ably written paper ap- 
| peared in several leading Philadelphia journals on Tuesday, 
|and is understood to have emanaied from the pen of Nicno- 
tas Bippie. Although it had not been received when our 
leading article of this week was written, we have not seen 
cause to alter a line in that article, while we admit the gen- 
eral accuracy of the assertions contained in this. The views 
of the commercial condition of this country set forth in this 
| Philadelphia Manifesto we regard as mainly correct and of 
| signal value; but we protest against any arguing thence to 
| the expediency of Suspension. If we understand Mr. Bid- 
‘dle, he confirms what we already understood, that the Phila- 
delphia Banks—or certain of them—were wnadle in this 
| crisis to maintain Specie Payments. If so, they had a valid 
|reason for susy indisputable—none better. We do 
| not believe a Bank is either bankrupt or knavish because a 
| crisis occurs in which it cannot redeem in Specie. We only 
| contend that those which can pay Specie should do it to the 
I utmost limit of their ability. _But to the article : 
SUSPENSION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 

This step, on the part of the banks of Philadelphia, calls 
,for a full exposition of the causes which have rendered that 
| step necessary. 


=————_—= 


| 


| 
| 


| 





{ These causes and their operation will be treated in a na- 
tional point of view, merely, and without special reference to 
| either of the political parties into which the nation is divided. 
| To this end it will be necessary to take a retrospective glance. 
The peace of 1815 found the country involved in a national 
debt of about one hundred and twenty millions of dollars, 
j}some of it held abroad, but by far the greater portion at 
jhome. This was regarded as a burthen, and the policy of 
jthe government was strenuously directed to its extinguish- 
|ment. To accomplish this object, a surplus revenue, derived 
| wholly from the fruits of foreign commerce and the proceeds 
of the public lands, wae the sole reliance. Credit, which has 
| contributed so largely to the advancement of the prosperity 
| of the country, was greatly extended, the banking institutions 
| fostered, and the whole policy of the general government 
| seemed directed to the ex jon of commerce, and the in- 
crease of the tribute which it should pour into her coffers. 
The first day of the year 1835 exhibited to the world the 
unparalleled spectacle of a nation free from debt. That 
proud distinction belonged to these United States. The heavy 
obligations which had been incurred by the tion of two 
successful wars had been extinguished, chiofy through the 
instrumentality of the credit and commerce of the country, 
enriching both the nation and individuals. Such an oe 
was well calculated to cause a jubilee to be beld on the occa- 
sion, as it did at the metropolis, by the dignitaries of the 


t. 

e With the extingu ishment of the public debt a new era wes 
pate the accumulation of revenue beyond the wants 
the government did not cease nor diminish with the dimi- 
nution of these wants.—The stimulus that bad been so abun- 
dantly administered, caused te revenue to increase in an 
extraordinary rativ, when it was no longer called for, and 
could net be legitimately used. Under the encouragemert 
which had thus been given for the purpose of raising revenue 
from sales of the public domain and from imports, the 
from the former was increased between 1834 
and 1839, from $6,099,981 to $23,983,192, and the amount 
i 521,332 to $189,980,035, and 

the short space of 


i 
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two years, emounted to but hittle less than forty millions o! 
dollars. That surplus, Congress, with the sanction of the 
Executive, directed to be distributed amor g the States. 

In Jaly, 1836, measures were commenced by the head of 
the Treasury Department to carry the law into execution. Ot 
the manner in which this was dore, or of the skill or judg- 
ment exercised on the occasion, it is deemed unnecessary 
here to offer an opinion, but with the beginning of the exe- 
ution of that law, the previous seeming prosperity that had 
existed, received a severe and sudden check, and difficulties 
and embarrassments both to the government and people 
rapidly succeeded. 

The monetary affairs of the whole country were convulsed— 
millions upon millions of coin were in transitu in every di- 
Fection, »nd consequently withdrawn frum useful employment. 
Specie wus gving up and down the same river, to and from | 
the South and North and the East and West at the same 
time; millions were withdrawn from their usval and natural 
channels, and forced against the current of trace, in literal 
fulfilment of the distribution law, to points where public 
money had previously never been either collected or expended, 
except to a very limited extent. The consequences were ob- | 
vious and inevitable. The duties which wece imposed on the 
hanks, acting as the agents of the government at that time, 
lecame so onerous that many of them were obliged, in the 
space of a little more than three months, to appeal to the 
‘treasury Departmen for indulgence in the fulfilment of the | 


———————— 





all the necessaries of life has been deficient; the prices en- present time. Her Banks resumed in August, 1838, as has 
hanced exorbitantly, and instead of being exporters of pro |jalready been shown, in obedience to public sentiment, bat 
visions, as furmerly, we have been importers of them to 4 || against their own judgement. It was as obvious then, as itis 
large extent. The Custom-House books will furnish the evi- ||now, that from her local position being the great distributor 
of our having been the importers, for our own consump- || to the West and South, of the products of our Eastern manu- 
tion, of Wheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, Potatoes, and many other || factories, and of those from abroad, imported chiefly to New- 
articles, the produce of foreign laborers and their fields, || York, the Banks of this city could not pay specie for all the 
during nearly the whole of the last two years. The con- |j obligations incurred by our merchants here unless they could 
nection which this has with the subject we are considering, || receive it from their debtors. Accordingly, great efforts were 
will be manifest when the fact is staied that all those articles || made to enable the institutions of the South, which were the 
purchased from foreign farmers have been paid for in the ||most enfeebled, to resume with us nearly simultaneously, 
specie of the country only. { Cash was advanced and credit liberally furnished by some of 
The present year has been an eventful one, and the signs | our Banks, to accomplish this object. . 
of the times are not without their forebodings of additional | In the reduced state of business at that period, those credits 
evils to swell the catalogue of those which have already || were readily made available, and the means thus furnished 
occurred. went into the coffers of the merchants, here and elsewhere, 
Eogland, the centre of the commercial world, has expe- || who had debts in the South and West for their liquidation. 
rienced, and is now laboring under, a great revulsion in ber | But the country had not had time to recuperate from the 











| monetary affairs. The specie in the vauits of her National | postration of 1837. The obligations given for the menns 
| Bank bas, since the first of the year, sunk from £10,000,000 | supplied by us cannot now be met; after a short struggle the 


to £3,000,000, or thereabout, the reduction in amount b sing, | Institutions of several of the States sank again; the increase 
as has been stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, about | of business since the resumption, in the belief by our citizens 
the value of the bread stuffs which that country has been | that the difficulties had been surmounted, requires the means 
obliged to procure from the Continent, to oe the defi-| that had been advanced for the above patriotic object, while 
eiency in the English crop of the last year. The value of | the debt of the South, which was postponed in 1818, requires 
Money has increased there from its usual rate (about three | a farther postponement. 

per cent.) to six per cent. per annum, and 


requisitions imposed on them. The fidelity with which the || been sent from thence by every vessel for the last three 
banks performed the duties enjoined upon them on that oc- || months, and promulgated throughout this country, that the 
casion, under the most trying circumstances, and the transfer i Bank of England was on the eve of suspending cash pay- 
of nearly sixty millions of do.iars of public money, in the | ments. 
iod of little more than six months, elicited from the Chief| This state of things in England has reicted upon this 
agistrate of the Union, in his annual age of D ber, || country with irresistible force. The credit of our States 
1836, the award of the highest encomiums. has been completely paralyzed; they can no longer nego- 
It was not these difficulties alone which bad befallen the | ciate loans there ; numerous public works have consequently 
country, and against which the Banks had to contend. The H been arrested in an unfinished state, and must remain un- 
impulse which had been given to enterprise, and which had | productive, while the intcrest on the debt already contracted 
produced a spirit ef improvident speculation, had led to an | abroad must be paid. 
excess of foreign imports beyond our exports in the ear|| Some of our moneyed institutions, which in hours of diffi- 
1835, of $21,202,165, and in 1836, of $61,316,995, making || culty had furnished the State with the means of dischrrging 
an aggregate of excess of imports over the exports in two || their obligations to the laborers on the public works, on the 
years of $89,519,160. This created a direct demand on the faith of reimbursing themselves from abroad, have found, 
inetallic medium of che country, and a draft on the vaults of | from tais sudden frustration, their active means unexpectedly 
the Banks. In their operation these difficulties becaine so diminished. Anxious to fulfil their legitimate functions, they 
oppressive on the country, its busiress and the Banks, that | bad in some cases by ed the loaned certificates of the 
the latter sought to give relief by a suspension of specie pay-| State with the foreign capitalist, and applied the money 
ments in May, 1837, which was nearly simultaneous through- | received on them to facilitate the operations of our Mer- 
out the Union, without any preconcert of action whatever. \ chants and Manufacturers, when the present pressure com- 
We now pass over the interregnum between the suspension , 
and resumption of specie payments, which took place gene- || and instead of sales being effected of the stock hypothecated, 
rally, in August, 1838. ‘That period, it is weil known, most | the institutions have been called upon to refund che meney 
of ihe Banks in Philadelphia believed at the time to be too || borrowed, or to witness a degradation of credit which would 














|menced. But it has gone on increasing in both hemispheres, | 


hecies have | At a season of such universal prostration it will be easily 


seen how this requirement operates upon this city and her 
| Institutions. The grave question was, could they, under ail 
the general disadvantages which have been considered, in a 
national point of view, and under those more special, arising 
from their local position, continue to pay the accumulating 
demands of the next three months in coio, by pursuing any 
course of policy which could be pointed out? We reply they 
could not; they might, it is true, bave protracted the strug- 
gle for some time longer, and by a relentless course towards 
their debtors have ruined our traders, arrested the income 
from our public works, depopulated our factories of their in- 
dustrious occapants with their families; but had all this been 
done, it would not havéd been sufficient to have averted the 
impending catastrophe; nor could any sacrifices which the 
Banks had it in their power to make, bave deferred it long. 
The community we are sure will bear witness that the Banks 
have not shrunk from their duty in striving for months past 
|) to surmount these difficulties and preserve the only true cur- 
reacy, coin, at the risk of sacrificing al! those invaluable in- 
terests. 

| Finding these efforts ineffectual, and satisfied that the list 
of preventatives had been exhausted, the Danks resorted to 
the only alternative, a temporary suspension of specie pay- 
ments. This will give time to the people and Institutions of 
various parts of the country to liquidate their claims on each 


early to undertake a successful resumption with benefit to the || be a greater misfortune than any imaginable sacrifice of , other, and prevent, for the time beinz, the foreigner from fur- 


country.—Events have confirmed the justice of that view.|| property. Thus situated, no alternative remained but to 
But public opinion seemed strongly in favor of the measure, coerce payment from their debtors at home, who were 
and the Banks acquiesced in it, though but ill prepared, and | already in a state of exhaustion, and whose ruin would but 
indebted in large balances to other places which had accumu- | aggravate the existing evils- 





Jated during the period of suspension, and were subject to be | But we cannot even here close the details of ills, against 


called ior on the instant, and were so called for to a larg» 
amount on the very day of resumption 1n spec e. 
Intimately connected with the subject which has called 


| which the country is now struggling, ard will be found to 
| struggle, for some time to come. There remains to be 
| added the vast quantity of foreign merchandize, which has 


nishing us with a larger supply of his fabrics, than can be 
paid for by the fruits of our current industry. 

| As Pennsylvania Institut’ons, deriving their existence from 
the State, and owing fealty to it, the Banks feel that they 
have shown, on trying occasions, a readiness to sustain ite 
credit and promote its welfare, by furnishing means, when ail 
other sources failed, for the prosecution of our Internal Im- 
provements, and we think they may rely with confidence upon 


for this exposition, are others, the most prominent of which been poured in upon us fur a market, to swell the amount of | the liberality and protection of the people of this common- 
is the system of creating State debts to a vast extent, for | our imports during the present year, far beyond the proceeds | wealth and their constituted authorities. 


the purpose of prosecuting public works Neurly simulta- 
neously with the great increase and accumulation of the 
Public Revenue, there arose an extensive spirit for Internal 
Improvement. 

This was the signal for the creation of debts by many of 
the States of the Union, in the adoption of the measures for 
which party divisions were forgotten, and all united in their 
advocacy. In addition, Stocks to a large amount were cre- 
ated by several of the States to provide capital for Banking 
purposes. The Stocks thns brought into existence found, fur 
a time, a ready sale abroad, as an investment by foreign capi- 
talists. This seemed to encourage the spirit of enterprise, 
and to augment the number of projects calling for capital to 
carry them out. To the encouragement thus given to tho 
States to perseverse in this policy, the General Government 
has been a contributor, as well as foreigners and our own 
citizens, by the investment of several millions of dollars of 
trust funds held for the Aborigines, in the Stocks most re- 
cently issued by some of the newest and least populous of 
the States. 

The policy of these extensive engagements and under- 
takings, it is not now our province to question or to 4 
That must be tested by the productiveness of the improve- 
ments, or the burthens which they may impose upon the 
States. One thing, however, is certain, that mainly through 
their instrumentality the country has exc! & national 
debt at home, requiring five or six millions of dollars an- 
nually to pay the interest on it, to State debts, requiring 
from ten to twelve millions of dollars to meet the 
interest accruing om the portion held abroad. 

Nor is this all. The tempation held oat by the high 
wages allowed on the numerous Public W. at 
Mit ssi) of 


i 


\of our exports. The amount of these imports has dodbtless | 


|| been much increased by the gradual reduction of our Tariff, 
operating as a check upon the products of our home manu- 
| fuctories. The estimated proceeds of our exports will be 


With a rigid adherence on tho part of the Banks to a de- 
termination not to avail themselves of the nonredemption of 
their notes in specie, to engage in an undue expansion of their 
business, and isene of their paper, we believe that the cur- 


| greutly diminished, by the decline in the price of our chief, rency may be preserved in a sound condition, and the busi- 


|) staple, Cotton. 


i The various disturbing causes above adverted to, have been 
|| operating upon the country, and gradually gaining intensity, 
} for the last three or four months. Immense amounts of the 
|| precious metals have already been ex within that pe- 
|| riod; it is believed that the port of New York alone has 
seen the departure of probably not less than ten millions of 
dollars, the fruits chiefly of her collections, for the sales of 
|| foreign goods, here and elsewhere. Every packet for Havre 
has carried large quantities of our silver, to increase the 
we rae ae useless millions piled up in the Bank of 
‘rance ; the pac of England, departing every five days, 
al) take their quota; and the great p mane each with a 
millions, vie with each other in accelerating their speed, to 
replenish with our means, ere it be too late, the exhausted 
vaults of the Bank of England, an institution which, notwith- 
standing 5 hay i yrgpee 4 backed by the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, to seek tem su to or 
postpone her failure, from her pany sn chs chanted. 
This export, enormous as it has been, we regard as but the 
beginning. Already has the demand become so great, either 
for export or to replace in the Banks that which has been 
taken from them for export, that we see the specie leaving 
the remotest parts of the Union, by the waters of the Mis- 
siss ae eee ales 8 eee, Seen a) See 
our seaports than it is on shi and trans- 

ferred to a foreign land. one wong 


position of Philadelphia, at this crisis, is of peculinr| 


The 
importance, and must be specially considered in reference to 
the great question of a suspension of specie payments at the 


ness of the country moy be tranancted without any of those 
i serious difficulties some may apprehend, until the day of re- 
|| sumption shall again arrive, when all interests shall be fully 
| prepared for it. 
i CF Among the visiters in town, at the Astor House, aro 
| Gov. Seward, Ex-Gov. Gibbs of R. 1., Mr. Dixon, U. 8. Sen- 
ator from do., Mr. Legare of Charleston, Mr. Erwin of Ken- 
tucky, the Bank and Loan Commissioners of lilinois, Hon. 
| John C. Spencer, Secretrry of State, Attorney General Willis 
| Hall, Mayor Rathbone of Albany, Adjutant General King, 
Col. Benedict, &c. &c. 
From the Nurfolk Herald of Wednesday, 4 o'clock A.M. 
Pire.—A fire ia raging in the two brick warehouses on the 
end of Campbell's Wharf, occupied by Messrs. Anderson & 
|| Goodridge. It broke out about 2 o'clock. The firemen have 
|| succeeded in confining the flames to those two buildirgs. 
Messrs. A. & G. bave a large quantity of West India and 
a rs and merchandize in store, much of which was 
sa 











Revival of Business.—The New-Orlears Lovisianian of 
the 6th inst. says— The acrival of vessels from Northern 
, Ports, and of steamboats from above, has given an appearance 
_ of animation to the levee and to the commercial streets of 
| New-Orleans, which they have not borne since the beginning 


{ 
| 


of summer. is also a considerable augmentation to 
the amount of our population from the same sources. The 
| weather is cool, and not notwithstandingthe rains 
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NEW-YORK. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Apostrophe to the Iroquois,” (W. H. C,H.) “ A &cene from the Sig- 
net Ring, a MS. Play,” (J. B.C.) “Like Sparkling Fires,” (J. C.) 


end many other favors of old and valued correspondents, are filed 
for early insertion. ; 


NEW AGENTS. 

Ramvec D. Broors travels in the Eastern States. 

G. B. & J. F. Easton are authorized to collect for us in Indiana, Il- 
linois and Missouri. ‘ 

James P. O’Neat, of the Post-Office, Maysville, Ky. in place of Ed- 
ward Cox, resigned. 

A.C. Vannozen, Eatoa, 0, 

Horace Starkey, Westmorcland, N. H. 

Henny F. Pecton, Cold Water, Mich. 

Srernen S. Bancow, Albion, N.Y. 


——SSSS__— 














VALEDICTORY. 

As 8 sojourner, taking leave of a pleasant country, in which 
he has long tarried, to remove to another, which has also its 
goodly prospects and fuir scenes, so I now bid a regretful 
edicu to The New-Yorker, and enter upon a new field of Ed- 
itorial exertion. It may not be unknown to many of the read- 
ers of this journal, that the subscriber has, during three 
months past, participated in the charge of a Lilliput daily 
sheet, called ‘ The Evening Tattler,’ as well as of a Brobdig- 
nag weekly paper, issued under the English-derived tile of 
‘ Brother Jonathan.’ With the last issue of the latter publi- 
cation, his colleague and himself withdrew from a disagree- 
able connection, and, in conjunction with a publisher of dis 
crimination and good sense, established ‘The Evening Sig- 
nal,’ and its weekly compend, ‘The New World.’ A single 
week's experience in the condact of these journals has con- 
vinced me that I cannot do equal justice :o them and The 
New-Yorker. The double duty would divide and distract my | 
attention; and, while I might, by exertion, perform the | 


amount of required Inbor, I could not perform it with that |) 


freedom and satisfaction 60 essential to a graceful execution 
of my tasks. Impressed with this conviction, I have resigned 
my chair as Literary Editor of this paper, and now appear, 
under my own name, to bid its réaders a reepectful farewell ! 
Grateful to my feelings has been my intercourse with the 
readers of The New-Yorker, and with its principal Editor 
and proprietor. By the former I hope my humble efforts 
will not be unremembered; by the latter I am happy to be- 
lieve that the sincere friendship which I entertain for him is 
reciprocated. I still insist upon my Editorial right so far as, 
tw sny, in opposition to any veto which my condjutor may in- | 
terpose, that I cannot leave the association, which has been | 
so agreeable to me, without paying to sterling worth, unbend- | 
ing integrity, high moral principle and ready kindness their 
jost due. These qualities exist in the character of the man 


uon you, complacent readers, that you may see me as I am, 
without either prejudice or prepossession, as I enter upon a 
new career. If there be those who, from the evidence which 
has been laid before them in this paper, prejudge unfavorably 
for my future efforts, my absence from its columns will cause 
them no regret; if, on the contrary, there be others who are 
prepossessed in favor of what I am likely to do, they must 
not desert The New-Yorker, but take, as its companion, ‘ The 
New World.’ That will henceforth be my orgun of commu- 
nication ; for it will contain all the Editorial matter of ‘ The 
Evening Siznal,’ beside ali its selections. These selections 
will, doubtless, in the view of literary readers, be its most 
valuable feature ; for they will be gathered from the richest 
treasures of native and foreign genius. Complete arrange- 
ments have been made for the receijt, at the earliest possi- 
ble period, of all books and periodicals issued at home and 
abroad, which are recommended by the charm of novelty as 
| well as thei intrinsic excellence.- But we shall not confine 

ourselves to these alone ; pur paper being of a most capacious 
size, we shall be enabled to embellish its columns with the 
‘quaint and golden ornaments’ of old literature, no less than 
with the fashionable splendors of what is new. To the pub- 
lic at large, and especially co that portion of it out of the city, 
*The New World’ will be of most value on account of its full 
compend of general intelligence. The most strict care will 
be taken to relate all important occurrences in all parts of 
the Western Hemisphere. In the language of the prospectus : 
“* Our newspapers in general contain full accounts of all that 
happens in the O!d World, even to the most trivial occurren- 
ces, which can be of litte or no imterest to our people; while 
they omit or neglect much that is of consequence from the 
vurious countries of the New. ‘The New World’ will be 
found to be worthy of its name from its full summary of all 
the important events that may transpire between Dehring’s 
Straits and Cape Horn. It will at the same time give all the 


beyond the Atlantic.” In the conduct of the paper I am 
associated with Mr. Rufus W. Griswold, who, to great Edito- 
rial ability and long experience, adds u consummate tact, 
which seems to be a gift in itself, possessed by very few, and 
therefore of high value when possessed. 

Mr. Greeley has requested me to prepare certain notices 
of new works which have been lately reczived; but I am, at 
this time, unfitly constituted tor a duty which has always 


| been so pleasing. I can but repeat my apology for thus pre- 


senting myself to owr readers, and occupying space that 

might have been more profitably devoted. I can write, as 

Editor of The New- Yorker, but one word more— Farewell!’ 
New-York, Oct. 17, 1839. PARK BENJAMIN. 


7 The patrons and readers of The New-Yorker wil! have been ap- 








with whom I now part; and by all, to whom such qualities 
appear admirable, must such a character be esteemed. His | 
talents, his industry, require no commendation from me; the | 
readers of this journal know them too well; the public is suf- 
ficiently aware of the manner in which they have been exert- 
ed. What TI have said has flowed from my heart, tributary 
rather to its own emotions than to the subject which has 
called them forth; his plain good name is his best eulegy. 

When I entered upon the literary charge which I thus 
yield, I did so with the quiet determination that, whatever 
severity of animadversion I might draw down upon myself | 
and my own compositions, I would, to the last, be rigidly 
just in my criticisms, swayed neither by power nor favor. 
Perseverance in this resolution has been at times hard, very 
hard: I have often wished to commend the productions of a 
friend more highly than they deserved; I have, in one or two 
instances, longed to lash a literary pretender who had pro- 
claimed himself my fue by low personal allusion and ribald 
abuse. In both cases have I refrained, following with steady 
exactitude the course which I had marked out. This has 
been happy for me ; I have preserved the public regard, and, 
what is quite as valuable, my self-esteem. ‘Conscious of hav 
ing been unbiased by friendship, I am, at this moment, 
equally conscious of being unembittered by dislike. I feel no 
enmities, however many may be entertained toward myself; 
those that oppressed me have long since gone; my bosom is 
cleansed of eli ‘such perilous stuff.’ 

I would say nothing out of taste, or that can be reprehend- 
ed as egotistical; yet I have yentured thus to intrude myself 


Ss one 





prised hy the above Valedictory, of the loss they and wo have sus- 

tained in the regretted withdrawal of Mr. Bexsamin from the Asso- 
| ciate Editorship of this paper. For the present, the entire conduct 
| of the paper devolves on the undersigned, who will spare ne exer- 
| tions to render it a journal worthy of the character it bears and the 
| patronage it has acquired. Arrangeiments are now in progress which, 
when completed, if they should not add esxentially to the Editorial 
strength of the paper, will at any rate effect the same end, by reliev- 
ing the undersigned of the weight of business cares and duties which 
have hitherto distracted his time and ion too iderably from 
his more congenial Editorial dutics. These arrangemente will be an- 
nounced as so0a as perfected ; meantime, it is hoped that few of the 
présent patrons of The New-Yorker will sec reason to desert it, 
even though it boast no abler Editor than 

the public's obliged and grateful servant, 
HORACE GREELEY. 











“ The Literary Souvenir for 1840." —Carey & Hart have 
published a superb octavo Annual thus entitled, of which 
Wm. E. Burton, well known through his ‘Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine,’ is the Editor. The engravings are thirteen in num- 
ber, from the burins of Cheney, Hollis, Forrest, Lawson, 
Pearl, Graham, Starling, Hinchcliffe and Dutrim—generally 
very good—wovld that we were not obliged to say for an 
American work! We esteem ‘A Peasant Girl of Procida,’ 
(by Hollis,) the most expressive and striking among them, 
though several others have apparently cost the artists more 
labor. The letter-press is entirely from the pens of Wm. E. 
Burton and Charles West Thomson—the former contribu- 
ting the prose, the latter the verse. However excellent the 
matter which may in this way be secured, we believe readers 
7 generally would prefer to have a score or two of pens engaged 








interesting items of intelligence which may be brought from | 


in the composition of such a work—we do. The change f en 
grave to gay, from simple to stilted, ‘from lively to severe,’ 
is agreeable; and the gratified peruser feels the philosophy 
of Talleyrand’s remark that, after hours spent in the cabinet 

council, where the keenest sagacity and. most wake- 
ful caution were requisite, he found the nonsense of his sim- 
ple wife quite refreshing. However, the ‘ Literary Souvenir’ 
is a rich and good work, as we propose to show by extracts 
hereafter. 


‘ The Brigantine; or Admiral Lowe: A Tale of the 17th 
Century,’ is the title of a new American novel, just published 
in one volume, by Crowen & Decker, 5 Astor Row, opposite 
Niblo’s Garden. We have received, but can only announce 
it this week, and may notice it more fully in our next. 


“ Tea and Coffee; by Dr. Wm. A. Alcott.”—This is a 
small Smo. volume of 174 pages, just published by G. W. 
Light, 1 Cornhill, Boston, and 126 Fulton-street, New-York. 
Dr. Alcott’s writings in favor of what is popularly esteemed 
Ultra-Temperance—that is, rigid cleanliness of person, pure 
air, reguldr exercise, and a strict abstinence from all stimu- 
lating f.0d or intoxicating liquids—have been pretty widely 
disseminated, and so often noticed in our columns as to require 
no general illustration or comment. That the author regards 
both Tea and Coffee as narcotic stimulants of the most baneful 
character, need hardly be stated; it would probably be diffi- 
jcult to find any respectable medical writer, who had ever 
| analyzed them, who maintained a different opinion. In his 
| Preface he succinctly states that— 
| “This little volume has a twofold object. Its first and prin- 


| cipal intention 1s to exhibit, in a candid and dispassionate 
| manner, the nature, properties, and tendencies on the human 
| system, of two commun beverages which though always more 
jor less questionable in their character, lave, nevertheless, 
| within a century or two past, obtained a strong hold upon 
the popular favor, and become incorporated, as it were, among 
the necessaries of human life. A second object has been to 
| show the true intention of nature, in regard to drinks in gen- 


| eral.” 
y We heartily commend this work to general attention, in 


|| the hope that it may exert a salutary influence on the opin- 
}ions and habits of the young and unperverted. As to effect 

| ing any radical and permanent reform in the case of a con- 
| firmed opium-eater—no; tea or coffee drinker—the «hing is 
hopeless. People are not argued into bad habits, nor will they 
|be argued outof them. A good many have gone so far as 
i lubor under daily headaches, which nothing but tea (a litle 
H stron.er and more of it from year to year) will cure; while 
ll others have a sinking at the stomach—a morning faintness 
| and genesal misery—until after they have taken their coffee. 
Such ‘ would not be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 


“ The Preacher; @ Collection of Sermons—Doctrinal 

| and Practical.”—This is the title of a small volume of Ser 
| mons just published by P. Price, 130 Fulton-st. The arthors 
| are Revs. C. F. Le Ferre, Wm. Whitaker, T. J. Smitu, 0. 
| Ackley, C. Hammond, T. J. Sawyer, B. B. Hallock, M. K. 
Smith, W. E. Manley, Henry Fitz, G. W. Quinby, R. O. 
Williams, Moses Ballou, and E. H. Chapin—clergyme:., it 
|| need hardly be said, of the Universalist persuasion, nearly all 
| residing within this State. The Discourses are eighteen in 
| number, generally brief; and the volume must prove an ac- 
\| ceptable one to many who accord with the preachers in senti- 
jj)ment. (24 mo. pp. 285.) 
British Annuals.—The London Annuals for 1840 came 
principally to hand by the late arrival of the Liverpool. They 
are—Heath’s Gems of Beauty, edited by Lady Blessington; 
The Belle of the Season, a Poem by Lady Blessington, with 
12 superb plates; The Forget-Me-Not, by F. Shobe:]—12 
plates; Heath’s Picturesque Annual, with a full-length eques- 
trian Portrait of Queen Victoria; Heath's Book of Peauty; 
Heath’s Keez sake; Finden’s Tableaux—12 plates ; The Ama- 
ranth, by T. K. Hervey—13 engravings; Friendship’s Offer- 
ing and Winter's Wreath, and Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap 
Bok. We are enabled to present our readers with some of 
che choicr st portions of these works, in udvance of any other 
American periodical, through the kindness of Messrs. Li: en 
| & Finneil, 389 Broadway; of whom all the English and Amer- 
'j-an Annuals may be advantageously procured, We sbell 
make farther extracts hereafter. 


UF" The Liverpool sails for England to-day. 
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The Great Fair of the American Institute increases in 
intorest and attraction as it draws to a close; and so great has 
been the throng of visitors for the last few days, that the Man- 
agers have been induced to continue it through another week. 
When we last looked in on Thursday evening the number in 
attendance could not have been less than three thousand, and 
hundreds were rapidly arriving. The visitors on Wednesday 
alone exceeded 10,000. The Exhibition has been decidedly 
improved since it was opened by the arrival of articles from a 
distance, and those who attended it last week will find it 
abundantly to repay another visit. So vast and rich a collec- 
tion of the choice products of American skill and industry 
has never been seen any where, except possibly in the late 


Fair at Bosten, and we are not surprised to greet many friends |, 


at the Fair who have come from the interior to visit it. 





—s 


|| Southern Bank.—We learn from the Princeton Exam- 
Correspondence of the Courier and Enquirer. || iner, that this institution is likely to.go into operation in a 
MosiLe, Oet. 8, 1839. | short time. ‘The county of Logan alone bas taken 2,700 
Again has our ill-fated city been visited by a most destruc- | shares, Todd, 1,500. Henderson, 817, Breckenridge, 450, 
tive conflagration. Another fire broke out last evening be- || Mrhlenburgh, conditionally, 510, and other counties about 
tween 7 and & o'clock, in an untenanted house on the corner || 200 more shares; making 6,200. Leaving only 1,800 
of Conception and Dauphin streets, which the unwearied ex-|| shares yet to be taken to authorize banking operations. 
ertions of the citizens for hours were unable to arrest. The || This amount will certainly be speedily subscribed. We 
wind was fresh from the east, blowing directly across the city. || would presnme that the county of Barren would now be 
The only water to be obtained was from the river, which | prompted to take this stock to secure a brinch. Sound 
was to windward of the fire, and as there were not enough of | policy wonld seem to suggest this, and we bope that her 
engines and hose to lend it around, the machines were entirely | citizens will step forward and secure the advantages of a 
| useless—in fact, scarcely twenty bhds. of water were = | Southern Institution. (Green River Ky. Gazette, 
by all of them combined. To say how many houses a ERE PIES v 
pi were destroyed is now an a impossibility, but the || The Suspension.—We would counsel our fellow citizens 
devouring element has left twelve large blocks but so many | 9€*!"st permitting the suspension of specie payments, in Phil- 
heaps of burning ruins. | adelphia and Baltimore, to create a panic here. Let there 
More than twenty houses were blown up by powder, but as | be no run on our Banks, but let them be left tree to take such 
the wind was very strong for the first four hours, that expedi- || ™*esures as may be proper in this crisis, and warranted by 


FIRE AT MOBILE. 





Gov. Seward and suit will visit the Fair at 11 o'clock to-day. | ent proved almost entirely unsuccessful, until near midnight, } their resources, uninfluenced by any unnecessary pressure or 








alarm. 4 
Dr. Douglas Houghton, State Geologist of Michigan, has | arm. Our Banks have long been pursuing a prudent course 
been appointed Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the 


University of that State. He is eminently qualified for the | give you the boundaries of the ‘ burnt « istrict.’ Every build- 
| mg within Conception street, on the east, Centre street on. 
| the south, St. Francis street, on the north, and Franklin 


station. He will for the present discharge also the duties of | 
Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy. | 
Mr. Southard’s Address, before .he American Institute on 


Thursday evening of last week, is universally pronounced a) 
most creditable performance. Mr. Southard took high ground | 








to by an immense and delighted auditory. 
Connecticut’ Thanksgiving.—Gov. Ellsworth has desig- 





nated Thursday the 28th of November as the day of Annual | 


Thanksgiving. 
ted Thursday, Dec. 5, as the day of Annual Thanksgiving. | 


A Fire broke out in this city at 10 o'clock on Thursday’ 
night in the four-story brick building, 114 Water-st. near the 


corner of Wall and Pearl, occupied below by Enos Wilder as | 


an iron chest store, and above by Robbins, Painter & Co. and 
A.S. Wightman. The upper stories were entirely destroyed, | 


and the goods ia the lower drenched with water. No. oad 


|| gress of the flames was arreste’, 


when happily it became calm, and at Franklin street the pro- | 
For the information of 





|| those who are acquainted with t! e locglities of Mobile, [ will | 





| was but a heap of blazing ruins. 
| 
tions, sll of wood. Those on Dauphin street were mostly 4 Card.) 


| Conte and Water streets, near the river. 








| 


street on the west, is leveled with the ground. 
The amount of property destroyed, it is thought, will not 
fall far short of a million and a half of dollars, and the mis- | 


| ery and distress it bas occasionedis truly heart-rending. Net’ 
. : __ | less than 1,000 persons are made bouscless, and almoetevery Grand Ora a 

inffavor of the Protective Syster, demonstrating the policy 1 artcle of their property destroyed, even after it was, as they | a a Oe SE SS Se ny Seen Cane ee 
and necessity of fostering and stimulating the productions ot 
our own country by duties upon those foreign articles which | 


come in competition with them. His Address was listened | 


" 


thought, conveyed to a place ot safety. 
So very rapid was the progress of the fire, that what at 
one moment was considered a secure spot, the next half 


The buildings destroyed were, with but four or five excep- |, 


tail stores, and those on the other streets dwelling houses. |, 
The fire was evidently the work of an incendrary, as the place 


months. None of our wholesale dealers and commission mer- | 
chants suffered, »s they are principally located on Commeree, | 


Amidst all our calamities | am happy to say that the sick 


and are doubuess well prepared for the emergency. 
[Charleston Courier, Oct. 14. 


Gov. Porter, of Pennsylvania, has instructed the At 
General of oo pra | his Ueputies, to institute p 

ings against all persons or corporations whatever, who shall 
iesve any substitute for money of a less denomination than five 





dollars. 


oo 


7 The New-York Sacred Music Society will perform Handel's 


Broadway Tabernacle. We need say nothing more to ensure the at- 
tendance of the lovers of Harmony ; but, if aay ioducement were ne- 


| Gessary, a consideration of the exertions of this Society is bebalf of 


Sacred Music would be sefieieat. We hope to see « very large sub- 
scription for the series of 


announced by the Society, cov- 
at which they are to be gives. (See 


| in which it originated had been unoccupied for the last six | 9®¢ others engaged in correspondence of any consequence of retain- 
| 


New-Hampshire Thanksgicing.—Gov. Page has designa- } 


ing copies af many of the letters they write need hardly be mentioned ; 
but the facifity of doing this by means of the Manifold Writer of Mr, 


| Prevci« is really sorprising. We have one in out possession, by 


hich perfect copies of a letter may be taken while the original is 


ness is abating ramdly. The burials on the Sch were only J, || being penned with just no hindrance at all. It is worthy of every 


on the 6th, 2, and on the 7th, 9; of these 9, the greater past | 
were old cases from the Hospital. 


Elopement.—A young Epropean, as Constantinople let- 


| ter states, has recently carried off the most beautiful of the 
| slaves in the harem of the Sultana Esme. The female fugi- i 


bustness man's atiention. 


ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

J LETTER V. 

Te the Hon.N. Jones, M. C. New-York, Oct. 18, 183, 
Sia: Having, to the present, indulged in exhibitions of certain pe- 


Peazi-st. adjoining, occupied by Richards, Basset & Aboon, | i... took with her jewels belunging to her mistress worth a | C¥liarities of the verb, and, to which, I shall vesture to hope, that 1 
dry goods, and Mr. Cochran, lace goods, was also nearly des- || milliun of francs. They have net been traced, but if found | »®¥¢ ¥on your consent, as woll as that of my iatelligent Resders, I 
troyed. Loss, Richards & Co., $40,000; Cochran, $50,000; || will inevitably be put to denth. I} 


fully insured. 


Flour and Grain have somewhat improved in price in con- | 
sequence of the news from the British harvests brought by the 





Liverpool. At Rochester, Wheat rose from 90 cts. to $1, | 
and Flour from $5 to $5 50. At Baltimore, Flour is held at | 


$6 and What at $1 20 in suspended Bank paper. At Cin-, 
cinnati, on the 11th, Flour was held at $4. | 
Cotton Crops in Mississippi.—The Natchez Free Trader | 


states, that there will not be more than two-thirds of a crop 
in that State the present season, 











Yew-Orleans, Oct. 5.—-We are happy to notice a decided | 
abatement in the epidemic. Cases are much less frequent, | 
and those which occur are said to yield more readily to sea- |, 
sonable and judicious treatment. Notwithstanding these fa- | 
vorable features we must repeat our caution to those abroad, 
that, in entering the city before the occurrence of a frost, they | 
encounter danger. The weather has been clear and cool | 
throughout the week. [Merchaats’ Tran. | 


——E I 

The Florida War.—The Vhiladelphia Natioral Gazette 

contains the following : | 
“* We have information that states that seven thousand regv- || 


shall next introduce a point of deep and general interest. Indeed its 
importante seems to be such, as to demand the serious attention of 
all who speak and write the English language: and, unless 1 much 
mistake, ts capable of extending its offects equally to other languages. 

If, by this portentous prelude, I have failed to awaken curiosity, 
for the issue, I do assure you, as I trust I shall prove, beyoud the con- 
trol of successful contradiction, that such is the importance of the pe- 


culiarity to which I allude, that the best interests of society depend, 


im many ipatances, on its immediate crrangement. Indeed, have al- 
ready suggested, for its adjustment, the necessity of executive legisia- 
tiop: and, 1 am authorized to state, that a responsee ongenial to my 
views and solicitude, in this respect, has been the result. 

Hitherto, | have forhorne to draw, even partial public attention to 


i lars are to be sent to Florida, among them the eighth infantry | this subject,—fearfel of evil results, on the part of the abandoned and 


Inportaxt rnom Castox.—By the ship Panama we have | #"d a large portion of the artillery, are to go from the North- less conscientious of our species: but, feeling, ami knowing as I do, that 
advices to June Ist inclusive. The disastrous intelligence | CT frontict, and likewise the second regiment of dragouns. we liveinanage, whenevery ingenuity, ofwhichthe human mind is ue- 
Gen Taylor has been authorised wv send to Cuba for a large © ceptible, is brought into requisition; and alas! too frequently spplied 


previously received is tully confirmed. The British superin- | 


tendent, Mr. Elliott, published a notice 22d May, that confi- 
dence in the justice of the imperial government was at an 
end, and that he therefore enjoined all the subjects of the | 
Queen to make their claims and take their departure imme- | 
diately. Furthermore to desist from any attempt to carry I 
vessels into Canton until he should publicly notify them. of | 
the safety of so doing, after the reecipt of despatches from | 
home. He had chartered for this purpose the barque Ariel, 
which sailed May 29th for the Red Seu, there to wait for or- 
ders from England, which would require eight months before | 
her return. On the 24th Mr. Elliott and the British subjects |) 
took their departure for Macao, where, as we have alread | 





stated a few days since, the foreigners had all congregated. 
The ships which arrived previous to the breaking up of the 
trade, Were loading with tea at 
at high prices. The opium (20,283 chests) was not to be | 
burned, but to go, it was thought, in junks to Pekin, to be 
dissolved into a liquid and then let to run intothe sea. Com- 
missioner Lin is raised to the dignity of Governor of two of 
the most important onere of the empire, viz: Che-keang 
(yellow river) and Yadg-teze-keang (son'of the sea.) He 
published an edict June 1, announcing the receipt of the 
opium, and orders to destroy it. All the foreigner’s houses 
have completely broken up their establishments, satisfied that 
rade canuot go on urder the bonds to the Hong merchants 
unjustly demanded by the Chinese Government. All the for- 


1 











number of bicod-hounds || t© unworthy and vicious purposes : and having po assurance that oth- 
” | ers, efi asl, do net p it Mei the di aml 
United States Bank.—Joun McKim, jr., of Baltimore, off: | wun, if not deterred by ccrepelans couiderstions tadulge theie ume 


ers in the papers of that city one hundred thousand dollars 
worth of real estate at a fair valuation for the United States 
Bank stock, of the State of Pennsylvania, at par; United 
States Bank Bonds at par, and fur United States Bank notes 
at par. [Vhiladeiphia Sentinel. 


, perior ingenuity, in this instance, totheir own disreputable advantage; 
and, to the great injury ef their less adroit fellow men ;—at the same 
time, bidding open defiance to detection ;— having no assurance of this 

|| mature, Leonceive my duty to my own feelings and the public best 

| discharged, by an overt development of what may, for aught | know 


CF Our friend of the Limisville Journal has hit upon a |; to the reverse, be, at this moment, militating against their advaatagels 
plan of putting an end to the Florida War, which deserves | both ina pecuniary and moral point of view. Fer this perpore, I 


consideration, end we commend it to the apec 
tion of the War Department. The Editor is of opinion that | 
it is best to send Gexeral Gaines into the “ Everglades,” | 
furnished with the proper apparatus for writing down Mr. | 


| 


ial considern- | shall first lay down theoretical preliminaries; after which I shall ip- 
troduce practical particulars, in support of my allegation. 


Passive constructions of verbs which are expressive of the actions 


of giving,bestowing, showing, teaching, telling, paying, offering, and 
t cost. Goods were also) Samuel Jones; and, says the Journal, “ if he cannot accom- || perhaps a few others, are improperly employed in the following po- 


phish the work alone, let Gen. Macom be commissioned to || sitions ;—' He was given money ;' ‘1 was bestowed « horse; ‘Joba 
aid him. If Sam can stand Gaines’s fon and Macomb’s | was shown a picture ;’ ‘He was taught grommar;’ ‘I was told « tale,’ 
poetry, he is a much more wonderful Indian than we ever ||‘ He was paid his wages ;’ ‘I am offered o shilling.’ 

took him to be.” We are very much of the same opinidn. || Toprove the impropriety of this language, let us inquire-—What 
Let the Commander-in-Chief invite Sam and his squaws to a suffered the action in cach instance? In the expression, ‘I gave money 
rehearsal of “* Pontiac,” and the survivors of the infliction |t0 him,’ evidently, moncy is what was given,—not I ;—and, conse- 
be coaxed into @ perusal of some one or two of Major Gen. | quently, the object whieh eufered the action. We should therefore 
Gaines official letters or general orders, and if the Indians |nay ‘Mowry was given to him; ‘A nonse wos bestowed onme; "A 
have as much good sense us we Felieve they have, it will be || picture was shownte John # ‘Graramar was taught to him; ‘A TaLe 
ali up with them. ‘be experiment, at all events, is worthy || was wid to mej’ ‘ Waces were paid to him’ * A sux.tine was offered 











eign Consuls are also at Macao. [Evening Star; 








ying, and would, we have reason to believe, work a won- 


. - ‘ , 
salvation of powder. New-York Gazette, "Bony, as in the original construction, ‘Hz wae given money,’ would 
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signify, that He was given or delircred,'—not the money; and, the 
phrase, ‘1 was bestowed a worse,’ would imply, that ‘1 was bestowed 
or presented.’—not THE Horse. Further, as the te show and to 


* exhibit are of synonymous import, the substitution of the one for the 


other would be effective, if the original structures were faultless : and, 
therefore, instead of, ‘ John was shown a picture,’ we may be justified 
in the exercise of the following preposterous phraseology ,—Jobn was 
exhibited’ picture.’ Observe now, the aptness of this substitute, in 
the propused amendment,—‘ A pieture was exhibited or shown to 
John ;'—a version which proves the view eutertained, to be founded 
on incontrovertible principles. 

To such as may questioa the propriety, or rather expediency of the 
proposed amendments, on the ground, thatthe meanings of the pre- 
ferred forms are implied or unders’ ood ;—to such, I observe, that, as 
the grammatical purity of the substituted forms is indisputable ; (I re- 
spectfully invite contradietien) and, as cack sentence, under either 
form, preseuts but an agent and an object of the action involved, un- 


questionably, both forms cannot, under similer constructions, 4 


vey the same meaning ; and therefore, one of them must be defective, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





+ The carcass of the deer was so bruised that even 
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of zokar, or venom of the ashgur, as they 

The bua was twenty-three feet eight inches 
t six feet in circumference. There was a large 
the way inside from the heed to the tail, and 
showed anxiety to obtain possession, 
it was an infallible cure for all diseases. The 


Ha 
reel 


try whether it was possible to cut through the carcass with a 

blow of ths sword; but even after it was skinned, no person 

a ee ae fine half way at a sin- 
e. 

Elep! auts have been employed as executioners in former 
by some of the native princes. An old man who had 
tnessed the scene at Hyder’s court, thus described the pro- 
cess: The crimipal who expected merely some trivial punish- 


if 


wT isteut with its intended chject. Query,—<é the latter || ™&Bt, was brought out into the open space, and did not sus- 


|| pect his danger, as the animal was caparisoned apparent 


y 
or preferred form represent Jonn as ve tape tema re for the prince's use. Hyder addressed his victim in a calm, 


Tune? Ifo, the preceding or rejected form must represent him as 
the shown or exhibited opsect;—not, as the srecraroa! To say, 


stendy toae, which tended still more to calm the spprehen- 


i 
Ry whom peu tought grommer ¥’ lotheref Tris || 004 Of the wretched man, Ata moment when it was to- 


s ould be, “By whom was fremmer taught to you 1 thus showing 


\j tally urexpected, Hyder gave a signal with his finger: the 


elephant, seizing the criminal with bis trunk, threw him en 


You, to be the proper recipient of the sussEct inculcated :—whilst, by | the g i andl aintine Geen teeta tin T qreched 


the preceding form, you would be represented, as the subject or thing 


him to death in an instant. The exhibition, however, ap- 


inculcated ;—not, by any means the Recipient ; which you really are. | pears to have been unusual, for my informant declared that 


Resides, to argue, as I have anticipated, would be, to judge of the 
import of men's language,—not, by what they plainly and literally os- | 


sert; ~ienighamegae ed isfaction in the presence of the tyrant. 


even for the most fanciful amateurs of Irony. 
Preliminaries and ordinary practical explanations having thus, 
cleared the foreground, for the more important exhibition already an- | 


the tators were filled with horror and amazement, and 
~~ could not avoid evincing strong symptoms of dissat- 


Major Bevan's ‘ Life in India.’ 
Ricuts or AvtHons.—That most amusing and really gift- 





nounced, I shall, in my next letter, enter, with incrensed eonfidence, || ed author, Thomas Hood, has addressed a memorial to the 


on the orena of discussion ; with respect to the moral tendency of the 
peculiarity already scientifically examined. 

1 have the boner to be, Sir, your very obedient scrvant, 

JOSEPH W. WRIGHT. 
SS 
ANECDOTES OF LIFE IN INDIA. 

Two of Lieut. C.’s sporting adventures excited considera- 
ble notice, and I shall relate.them nearly in his own words. 

While traveling from Trichi ly to Bombay, through the 
Counbatore district, and up the Gutulhutty Pass,-he went to 
search for hogs and deer, accompanied by two of his follow- 
ers and two of the villagers.’ His arms were a large gun, 
carrying a two-ounce bali, a double-barreled gun with two 
balls in each barrel, and a hoe-spear. There is a spot near 
Tallamally where the natives light a lamp every evening, as a 


British Parliament concerning Sergeant Talfourd’s law of 
copyright. It is marked with his usual punning characteris- 
tics, which, to Philadelphians especially, as well as to seve- 
ral countries, have rendered him extensively and favorably 
known. Phil Gaz. 


t caste in the village refused to touch it, declaring || T: 


79 


ae 





Watter Scott's Axecpote or Sir Humrurey Davy.— 
here was one very good thing about him: he never forgot a 
friend ; and I'll tell you a thing he did te me that makes me 
particularly say so. When he wag traveling in the Tyrol, the 
old patriot leader, Speckbacker, was very ill, suffering from 
rheumatism, or something of that sort; and when be heard 
there was a great philosopher in the veighborhood, he thought 
of course he must be a or, and sent to beg seme advieo 
about his complaint. Sir Humphrey did not profess to know 
much about medicine, but he gave him something, which 
luckily relieved his pain; and then the gratitude of the old 
chief made him feel quite unhappy because he refused to take 
any fee. So Sir Humphrey s9id—* Well, that you may not 
feel unhappy about not making me any return for my pe mg 
I'll ask if you ‘have any old pistol, or rusty bit of a sword, 
that was used in your Tyrolese war of defence, for I have a 
friénd that would be delighted to have such an article; and 
you a on its being hung up in his hall, and the 
story of it told for many a year to come.” Speckbacker 
struck his hands together, much pleased with his request, 
and said—* Oh, I have the very thing !—You shall have the 
gun that I used myself when | shot thirty Bavarians in one 
day.” The illustrious gun was given accordingly w Sir 
Humphrey, who brought it with him on his next visit to Scut- 
land, and deposited it with me at Abbotsford himself. 


MasK.xp at Tax Beoinnine ov tHe Firteextrs Ceste- 
nY.—They had neither looked into heaven nor earth, neither 
into the sea nor land, as has been done since ; they had phi- 
losopby without experiment, mathematics without instru- 
ments, geometry without scales, astronomy without demon - 
stration; they made war without powder, shot, cannon, mor- 
tare—nay, the mob made their bonfires without squibs or 
crackers; they went to sea without compass, and :ailed with® 
out the needle; they viewed the sters without teleucopes, and 
measured altitudes without barometers ; learning had no print- 
ing presses, writing no paper, no ink; the lover was reed 
to send his mistress a deal board for a letter, and a dilletdowr 
might be the size of an ordinary trencher ; they were ciutLed 
without manufactures, and their richest robes were the shin 














“ That your petitioner bath two children, who look up to 
him not only as the author of the Comic Annua', but as the | 
wuthor of their being ; That the effect of the law, as regards | 
an author, is virtually to disinberit his next-of-kin, and cast | 
hin off with a book instead of a shilling; That your peti-| 
tioner is very willing to write for posterity on the lowest 


of the most formidable monsters ; they carried on their trade 
without books, and their correspondence without posts ; their 
merchants kept no accounts, their shop-keepers no casb-books ; 
they had surgery without anatomy, and physicians without 
materia medics ; they gave emetics without ipecacuanha, and 
cured agues without bark. 











terms, and would not object to a long credit, but that when | 
his heir shali apply for payment to posterity, he will be re- || 
ferred back to antiquity; That, as a man’s hairs belong to || 
his head, so his head should belong to bis heirs ; whereas, on |) 





tribute to the memory of Dr. Gnilespie, who wns killed by a 
bear. Not far from thie, in a jungle near a smell tank, Lieut. 
C. found the tracks of deer. He got some of the villagers to | 


the contrary, your petitioner has ascertained by a nice calcv- || 
lat'on that one of his principal copy-rights will expire on the |) 
samie day that his oldest son should come of age. The very | 





beat the cover, and a large spotted deer jumped out, which | law of Nature protests against an unnatural law, which com- 
le 


he fired at and wounded. Whi 


the gun he heard | 
the deer making a sort-of 


noise: he went softly into | 


the jungle, followed closely by his horsckeepér, carrying his | ¥Tites for posterity, let him look to posterity for reward,’ your 


pels an author to write for every body's posterity—except his || 
own. —Finally, whereas it has been urged ‘jf an author | 


double-barreled gun, and after advancing about twenty paces | Petitioner adopts that very argument, and on its very princi- 


throagh thick bushes, when he raised his head te look for the! 
deer, he saw, not four yards from him, the glaring eyes of a\ 
huge panther, and then the whole body, setting him just as a} 
spaniel sets game. Lieut. C. first aimed at the t reast, but 
before he — fire, the animal raised up its fore part and 
looked steadily at his adversary over its shoulder. The gal- 
last huntsman fired both barrels into the shoulder, and then | 
called for bis second gun ; but before he could receive it the | 
wounded animal sprang upon him, partied the blow aimed at 
it with the butt of the gan, and struck the Lieutenant to the | 
ground with a blow that felt hke the stroke of a tent-mallet, | 
and which broke to pieces the powder-horn in his pockets! 
Man and beast rolled together to the earth, and with some 
difficulty Lieut. C. scrambled out of the thicket. Having 
once more mustered his followers, he drove some buffaloes 
into the jungle to ascertain if the panther still remained there. 
Perceiving that all was quit they again entered the jungle 
und found the panther lying dead beside the guns, which had | 
fallen in the struggle. 

On his return from Bombay, Lieut. C. had a still more sin- 
gular adventure near the same place. He entered the jungle 
in search of game, preceded by a favorite powerful dog that 
had courage to seize any thing. The dog ran a little ahead, 
and suddenly made a noise as if choking. —* Rum, Master! a 
cheetah has caught your dog,” said the natives. 
advanced cautiously and saw a large heap, just the color of a 
royal tiger, black and orange. In a few seconds he bebold 
the head and neck of an enormous boa constrictor slowly un- 
coiling itself and gliding toward him. until half 
of the snake was out of the coil or lump, and then fired both 
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Iu the mean time all Lieut. C.’s followers had fled, and 
he was forced to go to. a village for assistance. Having with 
some difficulty mustered a lite band, he returned and brought 
out the snake, the dog, and a spotted deer that the snake had 


ple prays for the adoption of the bill introduced by Mr. Ser- 
geant Talfourd, seeing that by the present arrangement 
terity is bouad to pay every body, and any body but the true 
creditor, And your petitivner shall ever pray. 

“ 'Taomas Hoop.” 

A Discovery in tHe Ants.—One of the most important | 
discoveries is the one applicable to the reprinting of books, | 
ot the reproduction of engravings. M. Dupomt, a very in-| 
dustrious printer, was seeking the means of saving the ex-) 
pense of stereotyping. With the assistance of a particular 
ink he was already enabled to avoid the preservation of the | 
-clitches, which require many materials, and much place and | 
money, by the means of the preservation of a mere printed | 
sheet, which lithography afterwards reproduced whenever it | 
was wanted; but doubting whether the ink used upon that | 
sheet wouid retain in course of time the same properties, he 
consulted his brother, a very intelligent lithogre pher, and the 
latter found what neither ventured to expect. This process 
is applicable not only to fresh printed sheets, but likewise to 
the oldest engravings, to the oldest books, and what is of far || 
more interest, to Greek, Chinese, and Hebrew books. It || 
consists of two operations.—Over the page or engraving, of | 
which you want a copy, you lay a particular compositien. | 
It.is placed upon the lithographic stone and pressed, and 
the stone , with scrupulous precision, the original 
engraving or book. This impression could not, however, 
serve such as it is. It is itself covered with the same pre- 
paration, and it may then print thousands of copies, 
the ordinary process of every sort of lithography. Five min- 
utes suffice for both operations. The original engraving may | 
restored to the portfolio, which has supplied it, for it has | 

jared. The book, thus wholly reprinted, may un- 

binding, and then honorably resume its place in || 

This new process admits of a reduction of 75 { 

the expense of printing; and as for engraving, || 
cost 100 francs, will now cost but 20 
will not this discovery yield; It 
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arts, engraving, and printing with a 
Paris paper, 
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faarried, 

Oct. 7, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Lewis H. Watts to Clementina 
Bartholomew, both of this city. 
als 8, by the same, John T. Fairfield to Mary C. Watkins, both of 

ie city. : 

Oct. 13, by Rev. W. Adams, Dr. Jonas G. Hewett of this city, for- 
merly of Boston, to Abby Maria, daughter of Samuel Brown, Esq. of 
Providence, R. 1. 

Oct. 12, by Rev. J. A. Van Doren, F. W. Jenkins, M. D. to Aur@'i+ 
A. D. Engle, daugliter of the late Matthew Dikeman, Esq. of thiv es 

Oct, 9, by Rev. A. Prreer, John Sutherland to Lydia, daughter of 
Dauid H. Reins, printer. 

Oct. 10, by Rev. A. Wheelock, Elias P. Pellot. Editor of the Che- 

h. 


‘ pango Telegraph, to Elizabeth B. Packer, all of Norwich. 


Amsterdam, N.Y., Oct. 7, by Rev. Daniel Stewart, Syivanus H.Cook 
of Howard, Steuben Co. to Sarah J. Lefferts of Galway, Saratoga Co. 

Peekskill, Oct. 10, by Rev, Wm. Marshall, Charles Hobby, . of 
White Plains to Eliza W. of the former place. 


Died. 

Oct. 13, Henry Van Cortlandt, sou of the late Meary White. 

Oct. 13, Robert Cook, a native of England, 66. 

Oct. 13, Eben. 5. Rowe, formerly of Aibany. 

Oct. 16, Philip Doyle, a native of Ireland, 54. 

Uct. 17, Mary, daughter of Jobn Sinclair, 17 months 7 days. 

Oct. 17, Eliza Aun, daughter of Allan M. Saiffen, 12, 

Newark, N. J. Oct. 14, Silas Baldwin, 49. 

Turks Istand, Sept. 8, Capt. Wm. KB. Webbe, of New-York, 42, 

Lima, Livingston Co. Sept. 27, Dr. Alexander McF arian, 2). 

Lodi, Cattaraugus Co. Oct. 3, Hou. Phineas Spencer, 45. 

Mount Hope, Md, Oct. 11, Joho P. Treadwell, of this city, 60. 

Loonardsville, Oct. 6, Stephen Hoxie, a member of the Reiigicus 
Society of Friends, 101. 

Elmira, Oct. 6, Gen, Matthew Carpenter,a Revolutionary soldier, &0 

Mobile, Sept. 21, of yellow fever, Joha Mortimer Pulhamvs, former- 
ly of this city. 


NEw oR SACRED MUSIC SOCIETY.....ORATORIO OF 
MESSIAH .—Subecribers and the public ly are in 
formed that Handel's Grand Oratorio of THE MESSIAH will be pe 
formed entire by the Sacred Music Society ou Tuesday evening next 
Oct. 22, at the Sroabuey Tuberaccie, being the first of the following 
series of jos to given by this Society, during the season, 
THE CREATION, 
THE MESSIAH, DAVID, 
ST. PAUL, THE SEASONS. 


following persons have been ¢ ed to sustain the princi 
The Measiah, viz: — ~4 
«eee-Mrs. STRONG, | Tenor....Mr. J. He ing 


Bd do.........Miss PEARSON, | Bass ..... J. PEARSO 
The Vocal and Instrumental departments will be full and efiective, 
Whole number of Vocal Performers. .6.. 0. ..00seceeeeeeee0 200 
bad « Instrumental Go... 6000. ceeece cceece cece ed 
Conductor, .. 1+ s000 00 sececseses sees secesess  dMr, U. C. Hill, 
Vocal Leader... ...0++++++see0eseesesccsssenclirs. B. Pond, 
——- ecccccccee ae eeeseceeesesesseeee sir. D. R. Harrison, 
ibers will have their tickets of admission tothe whole series 
sent to them previous to the performance. Terms of subscrip- 
tion $5, which admits two persens to each performance. 
Single tickets One Dollar, to be hud at the principal music stores, 
and at the door, on the evening of tue performance, 





The members of the Soc can ¢ btain their tickets at the store of 
Firth & Hall, No.1 Franklin “ec. 
as = +) *alacatinaaae 2a «=©commencesat half past 7. 
octls lt 











THE NEW-YORKER. 








ANDANTE GRAZIOSO. 








THE SPOT -WHERE ¥F WAS BORN. 


AS SUNG BY MR, DEMPSTER—COMPOSED BY JOHN BARNETT. 
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And in hi eetlliver morn; 
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SECOND VERSE. 


I have wander’d on through many a clime, 
And gazed ou paiacé walls; 

Yet never wish’d that step of mince 
Should tread these stnutely halls: 


Fer midst the pomp that circled me, 


KE stitt sheuld be forlorn: 


Give me, give mc the lowllest cot 
Re aren, &c. 








LIFE. 
O, Tuts vast weight that stifles 
The beatings of my breast ! 
This giant thought that rifles 
My stormy nights of rest! 
O, whirlwind soul! that starvest 
In Fancy’s richest lands, 
Must, then, thy golden harvest 
Be reaped by robber-hands? 


Oo, Spel a 
hen space hath room for stars, 


Why must the Lion languish 
Behind his cage’s bars ? 
Freedom in sunbright letters, 
Is blazoned on the sky, 
Ani, bound in triple fetters, 
I can bat see, and sigh! 


Yet. up! No dungeon narrows ? 
The orbit of the soul! 

Forth! take thy bow and arrows, 
‘And choose iby mark and goal! 


No giants shalt thou slaughter, 
As in the olden years; 

Nor wade through fire and water 
To dry a virgin’s tears: 


Life now hath colder duties, 

And man hath sterner toils 
a freeing heseterr: - wm 
Dark Earth is edi 


By Waat, and Thought, and Pain, 


And van ooh is phantom-haunted 
Except the poet’s brain. 


Crush Self, the necromancer ! 
Call Reason from the tomb 
Where Passion, wierd entrancer, 
Still holds her chained in gloom! 
Sustain a drooping brother! 
Ere action, understand ! 
Rewere the Chiureh, thy mother, 
A 4 lave the Favherland ! 
(From the Germag of Frederick Wetzell.] 
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